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A A Ace ity a chair waving his arms at 
me, and rapping home his. point with great imtensity. 
er People,” he said; ‘‘ don’t want to think. They won’t 
‘think,’’ 

Hundreds of have saic just. that. in just that way to 
me for years and years. People, apparently, won’t think. 
People: keep. on discovering it. People won’t 
think. 

; It is a fact which no-one can dispute; indeed, one which 
no-one has disputed? People won’t think because they very 
often can’t. Their capacity in that direction, such. as it is, 
is. exhausted. by the competition and striving of their daily 
lrves.. And. to thimk in the sense that thinking is meant by 
those whoa say people wen’t think, isi to: have ideéas,. theories ; 
to: be, or to. have. the making of,. a phtlesopher. 
_ New the argument that is made when you suggest that the 
cinema should. be: used. t6 make people think is that people 


don’t, want to be taught but entertained ; that they go to the’ 
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cinema not for additional ‘problems in their already over- 
stocked-with-problems lives, but for relaxation. 

In other words, entertainment and relaxation are a state of 
suspended animation. They must be, if thought, which is 
the most living thing in life, is debarred from them. If enter- 
tainment is thoughtless, then it is mindless, and a mindless 
thing we are apt toimprison. Thus by every law of logic, to 
be entertained is to reduce oneself to a state of fitness for an 
infirmary. 

There is the reduction of the argument they use. And it is 
no more true actually than saying that the present commercial 
cinema is intellectual stimulus. 

Another conclusion is that entertainment constitutes the 
inefficient aphrodisiac of cabaret scenes, strong men scenes 
and weak women scenes. But this hardly holds water, since 
you see what real entertainment is when something becomes. 
a real problem recognisable to all, or a real incident, or a real 
state of mind or of being. People become alert. They come 
to life. ‘They may have been sitting back three parts inatten- 
tive, completely listless. Something vital flashes before 
them, something they recognise, and you can sense the switch- 
over to receptivity ; just as if a light had sis so to speak, 
turned on. | 

I don’t think people are entertained any more by the fol- 
lowing screen conventions, even though they are inseparable 
from most of the best films yet made. 

People are not entertained by the blond heroine, wth tastes 
Strong: Drink for the first time, and says Ugh !! She always 
does. Nowadays a girl either likes or doesn’t like strong 
drink, but she certainly knows all about it. And,-in this 
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connection, people are not entertained by the undesirable man | 


who always offers it for purposes of his own. 

People are not entertained by the stalwart hero who. teaches 
the flighty heroine a lesson, nor by the astute female digger 
who gets her man. 

People are not entertained by the people who go abroad and 
order two gigolos and mashed in the Moulin Rouge. 

People are not entertained by the heroine’s camiknickers. 
Their appearance always means that an irate husband is about 
to find her out. 

People are not entertained by the hero who says ‘* Let me 
explain.’’. They know only too well that screen heroines 
never permit such things. 

People are not entertained by the hero who mistakes the 
heroine’s baby sister for her illegitimate offspring. 

People are not entertained by the heroine who had to sin 
but didn’t want to, and has such a tough time hushing it up 
from the gent who finds out in reel four, and relents in reel six. 

People are not entertained by the Poor Little Old Fashioned 
Palo’ Mine. Not even in talkie (or singie) version. 

People are not entertained by the heroine who has to run up 
the lamp-lit street in the rain because someone has tried to get 
fresh with her. 


People are not desertaines by the struggles that go on 


between ladies in evening dress, and gents 1n deserted houses, 


nor particularly by the nick-of-time struggles. These latter 


are between good young men, and bad middle-aged ones. 


They always knock over everything, and the good man 
always wins, and bears off the fainting form of his still un- 


tainted loved-one. 
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People are not entertained by the little homie that i¢ 
to be sold up, of by the One Condition the tich man makes 
before promising not to hatid. 6ver the erring brother to the 
potice, Not by the untimely hour of night at which the 
reeree heroine pays her call to plead for him. 

. » It Pm not carefub Pll be giving people ideas: for yet 
more entertainment along the stroothty running railway 
of good Scenarfos. 

People, I say, ate not entertained by these and their twin 
stock-in-trade screen situations. They accept them). tolerate 
thent, cofmment on them. Isn’t she sweet; isn’t he & brtte, 
hasn't she a sad face. What actually does happen is this. 
Four-fifths of the cinema public goes to:the cimemta as escape, 
or test, ot refuge from ram,. boredom, dulktess, strain, sorrow 
hate. The emema, i other words, is a patliative to them, 
Somewhere where they cat sirik, so to speak, to their initel- 
lectual lowest, where they can brood, dream, drift; pick wp 
and discard fragments of thoughts and plans, get owt of them- 
sebves intdé the strangely potent drug of dark ard lighe and 
music. Adi these naturally need no more than what they get. 
They thank that people ike myself are an untimetby mutsarice, 
and that the movies are perfect as they are. I myself have 
staggered from the rarified beauty of Soviet filnts).feéltag that 
the only thing I cam bear, the ority thing cam looks at. wilf be 
one of those utterly bad, facile, brithant Hothywood comedies, 
charming antidete to greatness. There is the thitig mr a nat- 
Shell. People stagger to the nrovies: m this way, to get away 
fromm themselves, from problems they have gnawed to bits, 
amd worrtes worm shapeless. Obliteration of ig the 
cinema’s great gift. 
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And it is these people, going in by chance to some such ie 
film, say, as The Peasant Women of Riazani, who emerge the aie 
greatest converts to the necessity of Film Art. They have il | 
been entertained. Their minds, bodies, souls, spirits, have Bh) 
responded, have been lifted on wings, re-fired, inspired. mi} | 
Nothing has ever done that thing to them before, and having a at 
experienced if on¢é, they ntust Rave it again. Respite, in- 
stead of being lethargy, becomes renewal of faith. They go, et 

_ not back to drudgery, back to problems gnawn to bits and Ai | if 
Worries worn shapeléss, but with inspiration, strength and ah 
gratitude. They have literally received life. Their ntinds 
have been lifted beyond what now they wilk be apt to call I 

‘petty cate. Fhe ordinary cimenia sends them home with no 
meéssage and no corstruction. Life goesom from where it left 
off. PFhey have been dutled, but no éffect lingers. They go 
from the great films with triemph and vision. They have 


beer entertained. Exitertainment becomes life. People may ad 
not want to think, pedple won’t think, but they will be enter- a 


tained. And the way to do it is to go the same way aboat it - 
asi you would if you were determined to make them think. 

They won’ t think, but they cannot help themsetves. Thought 

and are 


KENNETH MACPHERSON. 
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THE SOUND FILM 


A STATEMENT FROM U.S.S.R. 


The cherished dream of a talking film is realised. The 
Americans have invented the technique of the talking film, 
and have brought it to the first stage of practical utilisation. 
Germany, too, is working strenuously in the same direction. 
All over the world people are talking of the dumb thing that 
has learnt to speak. We who are working in the U.S.S.R. 
are fully conscious. that our technical resources are not such 
as to enable us in the near future to achieve a practical success 
in this direction. For the rest, we judge it not inopportune 
to enumerate a number of preliminary considerations of a 
theoretical nature, the more so that, judging from the informa- 
tion that has reached us, attempts are being made to put this 
new perfection of the cinematographic art to a mistaken use. 

-A misconception of the .possibilities of this new technical 
discovery may not only hamper the work of developing and 
perfecting cinematography as an art, but also threatens to 
ruin its present actual achievements. 

Contemporary cinematography, operating as it does by 
means of visual images, produces a powerful impression on 
the spectator, and has earned for itself a place in the front 
rank of the arts. 
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As we know, the fundamental (and only) means, by which 
cinematography has been able to attain such a high degree of 
effectiveness, is the mounting (or cutting). 

‘The improvement of the mounting, as the principal means 
for producing an effect, was the undisputed axiom on which 
was based the development of cinematography all over the 
world. 

The world-wide success of Soviet films was largely due to a 
number of mounting-devices, which they were the first to 
discover and develop. 

1. Therefore, for the further development of cinemato- 
graphy, the only important factors are those calculated to 
reinforce and develop these mounting-contrivances for 
producing an effect on the spectator. | 

Examining each new discovery from this point of view, it is 
easy to demonstrate the trivial significance of coloured and 
stereoscopic cinematography, as compared with the huge 
significance of sound. 

2. The sound film is a two-edged invention, and it is most 
probable that it will be utilised along the line of least resis- 
tance, that is to say, the line of satisfying simple curiosity. 

In the first place, there will be the commercial exploitation 
of the most saleable goods, i.e., of speaking films—of those 
in which the record of the sound will coincide in the most 


exact and realistic manner with the movement on the screen, 
and will convey the “‘ illusion ’’ of people speaking, of the 
sound of objects and so on. 

This. first’ period of sensations will not prejudice the 
development of the new art, but there will be a terrible second 
period, which will come with the fading of the first realisation 
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ef. new practical possibilities, and in its place established an 


epoch of automatic utilisation. for “‘ high cultural dramas ’’ 


and other photographie performances of a theatrical natute. 

Utilised in this way, sound will destroy the art.of mounting. 

Fer every addition. of. sound te portions ef the. mounting 
will intensify the portions as such and exaggerate their tn- 
dependent significance, and this will unquestionably be to 
the detriment. of the mounting, which produces its effeet not 
by pieces, but, above all, by the conjunction of pieces. 

8. Only utilisation of sound in counterpeint relation to the 
piece of visuak mounting affords mew possibilities. of develop- 
ing and perfecting the mounting. 

The first experrments with sewnd bie directed. towards 
its pronounced non-coineidence the visual images. 

This; method, of attack only will produce the requisite 


sensation, which. will lead in course of time to the ereation 


of a new orchestral counterpoint of. vighiamnges and. sound- 
images. 

4.. The new technical discovery is not a chanee factor in‘the 
history of the film, but a natural outlet for the advance guard 
of cinematographic culture, by which they may escape from a 
number of seemingly hopeless’ blind. alleys. 

The first. blind alley ts the film. text, and the. countless 
attempts to include. it in- the scenic composition. as ai piece of 
mounting (breaking up of. the text. into partsy iactenaing: or 
decreasing of the size of the type, etc.). . 

The second blind alley is the. explanatory. itemts, which 
overload. the. scenic composition and retard. the. tempo. 

_.Every day the. problems connected with theme and. subject 
are becoming more and mofe complicated. Attentpts to solve 
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them by ‘‘ visual ’’ scenic devices alone have the result either 
that the problems remain unsolved, or that the manager is 
seduced into employing over-fantastic scenic effects, which 
lead one to fear a reactionary decadence. 

Sound, treated as a new element of the mounting (as an 
item independent of the visual image), will mevitably intro- 
duce a new and enormously effective means for expressing 


and solving ‘the complex problems with which we have been 


troubled, owing to the impossibility of solving them ‘by the 
aid of cinematography operating with visual images alone. 
6. The contrapuntal method of constructing the talking film 
not only will not detract from the international character of 
cinematography, ‘but will enhance its significance and its 
cultural power to a degree unexperienced hitherto. 

Applying this method of construction, the film will ‘not be 
cenfined within any national market, as #s the case with the 
theatre dramas, and will ‘be ‘the case with the “ filmed ”’ 
theatre dramas, but there will be an even greater possibility 
than before of circulating throughout the world those ideas 
capable of expression through the film, and the ‘universal 
hirlag of films will still be practicable. 


S. M. EISENSTEIN. 
W. 1. PuDOWK®IN. 


G. V. ALEXANDROFF. 
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THE EUROPEAN KINO-CONGRESS 


Berlin. Mid-Sept. 

Since this is my first letter to Close Up, merely to sign it 
with my name seems insufficient without some kind of pre- 
liminary introduction. I do not mean passport personalia. 
Such thing's are unimportant. What matters in this instance 
is my creed: what I believe in regard to the Film. First of 
all, I believe that its present situation is by no means per- 
manent. It would be tragic if it were. For we are in a blind 
alley, a dark and airless labyrinth. The commercial 
production of films, unless its methods are changed, is on its 
last legs. It is now demonstrably clear that the Film is an 
art-form whose every connection with industry requires 
restriction. It is also obvious that the growth of the amateur 
movement indicates fresh departures. Yet much remains 
hypothetical. Dreams may be beautiful—and useless. If 
we would be on firm ground we must bring our dreams to the 
test of reality. The Film is primarily a trade product. With 
this condition it is possible to make terms only if we can 
transform a trade product into a work of art. But trade is an 
unaspiring chafferer. 

Why is this so? The public, the masses, are, it is said, to 
blame. That social relationships are primitive, administra- 
tion corrupt and the form of government out-worn, is 
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ultimately the fault of the public. For the public at large is not 
an enduring, homogeneous structure possessing a single will 
and the power of imposing it. The public is a conglomerate 
of unorganised feelings, thoughts and expressions. One here 
and there scoffs quietly at unjust taxation, or at conspicuously 
inferior films. In time the public either grows used to such 
impositions or, if things become unendurable, makes a sudden 
loud outcry. Perhaps even a revolution. Palaces are 


destroyed. Picture-palaces are as empty as their tills, unless 


there is a timely concession from above. Yet both monarchs 
and exploiters seem to learn but little from popular outcries. 
The loyalty of those called upon to negotiate is too timid and 
accomodating to look beneath surfaces and demand from those 
in. power that they shall bestir themselves. Taxes come in, 
what do we want with reforms asks officialdom, rubbing its 
hands. Cinemas are full, why ask for different films, says 
the theatre-owner. A ’’ was a success. We can repeat it 
again and again. What has stood the test is a certainty. 
Experiment spells uncertainty. A century ago the railway 
was an experiment. Twenty years ago, theair-plane. To-day 


the exploiter regards a new idea, a new appliance, a new actor, 


as an experiment; and refuses to try it. 


I believe that the aimlessness and pettiness of the trade 
houses is the primary restriction of cinematography. This I 


wish to make clear in order that you may know my attitude 
in reporting upon the doings of the International Congress 
recently held in Berlin. 

~The Congress was well attended. Seventeen nations sent 
delegates. The British section comprised over a hundred 


representatives. In the Berlin Chamber of Commerce and the 
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Prussian Parliament moteworthy sittings were held. In the 
decorated apartments .of the Zoo and the Kroll Opera-house-— 
Berlin’s leading centres for large social gatherings—sepre- 
sentative gala evenings were held. There were motor and 
steam-boat excursions to all the principal places of amtenest in 
and nearithe capitel. sHalfaday was spent in the Uffa studios 


at Neu-Babelsburg. Proceedings éermumated with a festival 
ia Luna Park. 


in the midst of such dentivities, so much stich SO 
many applauded speeches, it was not easy to remain unmoved. 
Enthusiasm is infectious. “When ‘between whiles one heard a 
few reasonable -words, one was apt to imagine that reasonable 
activities were actually afoot. But from the summoning of a 
Congress to its results is a long step. ‘Between its decisions 


and their operation fies a wide highway that is sometimes atso 
an endless one. 


You have perhaps heard what has become of the resbtutions 
passed by the Paris Congress in 1926? Amongst these were 
some guite useful suggestions, requiring only to be carried 
into effect. By the national unions, perhaps, or by individual 
governments, in any case by the then existing associations. 


| In 1926 nothing was done. In 1928, we are assured, it js to 


be otherwise. And in order that an executive body should be 
available the International Federation of Cinema-owners was 


brought into being. ‘So we have yet another association. 


Its founding was contrived without amdue complications. 
Wath the help of the previously prepared French scheme, 
provisional statutes were formulated. The presidency and 
bureau-work were given over to the imperial 'U nien of German 
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(Beggars) an Armenkino production. This 


From Haas-Push 


historical film, and depicts the suppression of the Armenian people. 


The director is A. Beck-Nasaroff. 
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Between shots. At work on The General Line. 1, S. M. Eisenstein 


2, E. Tisse (cameraman) 
great efforts that are be 


. Alexandroff. The film reveals the 
de to develop a united industry. 
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a Sovkino film for 


Derussa, directed by E. I'scherwjakov. 


Gennadij Mitschurin in The Son. 


Anna Sten in The Son (Das Kind des Andern) 
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From The Peasant Women of Riazanj-(Das Dorf der Siinde), a 
‘Sovkino (Derussa) film directed by Olga Preobrashenskaja. The 
bridal coach. 


The child in The Peasant Women of Riazanj. Perhaps the most 
striking of all the examples of child direction in which the Russians 
contrive such marvellous effects. 
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Two Days (Zwei Tage). S. A. Minin as the Bolshevik son of the 
old caretaker. A Wufku film directed by George Stabavoj. 


F, E. Samytschkowskij as the caretaker in Two Days. One of the 
classic triumphs of screen characterisation. 
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S. A. Minin as the son, with his wife in their home, from which he 


will shortly be seized by the military. 


The young master in Two Days is a remarkable study of cowardice 


and stup 


in this issue. 


ty. A photograph of the director is elsewhere 
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Cinema-owners. We must not be immediately pessimistic. 
We are aware of the difficulties of this kind of enterprise, and 
the possibility of its furtherance need not be disputed. If 
to-mofrow, or in three months, or in two years the Federation 
is ready, its first concern should be the consideration of the 
fifteen proposals already put forward by the French Cinema- 
owners. The first of these is directed against the entertain- 
ment tax; the second deprecates instigatory films; the third 
demands the naming of the. country of origin; the fourth 
would penalise author’s rights; the fifth declares the over-long 
hlm to be a failure; the sixth protests against blind booking ; 
the seventh and eighth recommend a loaning organisation ‘as 
between cinema and cinema; the ninth questions the demands 
of the film-makers; the tenth is against communal under- 
takings; the eleventh calls for the standardisation of technical 
apparatus; the twelfth aims at abolishing scandals from the 
incidental circumstances of the film industry ; ; the thirteenth 
expresses the opinion: that the film in its character of 
specialised art-form needs special legislation; the fourteenth 
pleads for social adjustments ; the fifteenth contains the germ 


of an international organisation such as is now in 1 process of 


construction, 


A rich choice of debateable propositions, ‘for the consideér- 
ation of which there will be ample time before they can be 
translated into actuality. Meantime they are worthy of 
interest if only on account of ‘the spirit inspiring them, the 
language in which they are couched, the ideals to which they 


appeal... What emerges most clearly is a recognition of. the 
Film.as material for Culture. Its educational, scientific and 
artistic value is insisted upon. The splendid principles: 
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actuating producers, agents and exhibitors are proudly 


enumerated. In stich terms might any matcth-seller interpret 


his relationship to the world. He, also, is a social worker, 
conscious of his role; never for a moment forgetting that he 
toils for the future of humanity. I prefer, for their superior 
honesty, the methods of the Americans, who do at least 
frankly confess that they are out to make money. 

Our phrases, lavishly spread with a pomade of idealism, 
are fot high days and holidays. On other occasions a more 
careless diction is usual. From Monday to Saturday, in the 
director’s room, the studio, copying-rooms and box-offices, 
we are well aware that the film is an article of commerce 
taking toll of the ambitions of each individual concerned. 
The intticacies of single intelligences won’t pay. Ration- 
alised manufacture, team work, leading-strings, a good line, 
these are what we want: detective stories of the day before 
yesterday, yésterday’s historical pageant, to-day’s tear-soaked 
war-romance, possibly to-morrow’s new racial embroilings. 
The days of a Congress afte all Sundays. Congressional 
speech all pulpit eloquence. By this we can be moved as by 
good organ music. But on week-days cars are hooting, 
factory whistles shrieking, steam-hammers droning. 

‘* The assembled delegates of the first International Con- 
gress of Cinema-owners, representing the owners’ organisa- 
tions of Belgium, Germany, England, Finland, France, 
India, Yugo-Slavia, the Netherlands, Austria, Poland, 
Rumahia, Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, Tcheko-Slovakia, 
Turkey and Hungary, hereby resolve that no more films shall 
be exhibited that defame any nation or may be consideted as 
calculated to wound national susceptibilities. The delegates 
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are aware of the immense possibilities of influencing the 
masses by means of the film and of the responsibilities hereby 
resting upon themselves, and have passed this resolution in 
the interest of the furtherance of international good under- 
standing.’’ Here, also, we have a beautiful sermon. 

Upon years of grim deeds there inevitably follows a reaction 
in the form of fine words. At every turn one meets well- 
meaning speech; at diplomatic gatherings, in open tribunals, 
at Congresses. During this meeting of Cinema-owners 
urbanity played many parts: the words internationalism, 
Europe, peace, Locarno, friendship, brotherhood, humanity, 
echoed harmoniously about. and called forth enthusiastic 
applause. The gusto and spontaneity of these demonstra- 
tions inevitably recalls similar activities of hand and throat in 
_ times of national conflagration—but the national are the more 
accotthtable. Nationalism rests upon the status quo and can 
therefore tely with certainty upon appeals to the feelings. 
Internationalism picks its way amidst forecasts of ideas upon 
rélationships still to be established, and calls, therefore, for 
the more delicate adjustments of thought. But even if one 
could conceive as possible a carrying over of these earnest 
proclamations into kindred activities, one would be committed 
to sceptical reservations by the mentality of these film- 
internationalists, a mentality whose primitive arbitrariness 
and accommodating commercially is self-evident. The official 
resolution of the French section demands: ‘‘ (a) That any 
scenario calculated to engender or to support international 
hostility, or te promote militarism, shall be rejected; (b) such 
character parts, as tend to degrade or to ridicule any nation, 

or any foreign personality, to be avoided ; (c) the beauties of 
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other countries, the special distinctions of their peoples and 
the merits of their great men to be given prominence; (d) the 
historical accuracy of material selected from life to be safe- 
guarded and, in the interest of avoiding any wounding of 
national feelings, such material so to be treated as not to 
evince a deliberate ‘ tendency’... ‘Yes, yes, yes,”’ 

one stammers, ‘‘ good, beautiful, admirable, but—how is it to 
be done?’’ Fine representations, no wounding of national 
susceptibilities, no ‘tendency’? In other words, we will 
pledge ourselves to undeviating objectivity, to the suppression 
of all feeling, all personal will. We will behave like angels 
rather than like men! Yet, unless I am mistaken, art is a 
human and not an angelic affair: the expression of human 


characteristics, human passions, human aspirations. 


~The Biblical ‘ love thy neighbour ” cannot be interpreted 
to mean that we shall perceive nothing but his. virtues. 
Account must be taken also of those he fancies he possesses. 
We must recognise the virtues of others, but also their defects. 
Occasionally these are variants of our own. Not for a moment 
does he who reaps nothing but praise credit the sincerity of 
the panegyric. Such things are useless alike to individuals, 
nations and races. We must be free to say what we believe 
we know about others, to express what and how we see. Light 
is revealed only by shadow. We want to see films that are 
more than polite formalities, films that speak without crippling 
restrictions. | 


Polite formalities are apt to be not merely false, but tedious. 
There is something to be said for a temperamental lie. For a 
tedious lie, nothing. I am obliged to compare the unimagin- 
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ative quality of the commerce-constricted internationalism of 
the film industry with large-scale hotel catering. It will be 
understood that I like between whiles to sample the products 
of France, America, China. . But indifferent menus I cannot 
tolerate. .Who carefully offends no palate will also arouse 


none. The film that falls foul of nothing, has no rough 


edges, no sharp corners, will leave no impression. A com- 


munal production, with an Austrian operetta libretto, worked 


over by a Hungarian dramatist, built by a French architect, 
photographed by an Italian camera-man, cut by a German 
director, acted by players from Russia, Sweden and Honolulu; 
and traded by an American agency, might well result in a 
most ingenious and only too easily digested salad. But one 
would not be aware of having eaten anything. Personally, I 
thing to do. The peculiar flavour of such a dish is remem- 
bered for a considerable time. Thus I am still aware that 
The Covered Waggon, by James Cruse, was an American 
film; La Roue, by Abel Gance, a French film; Ervotikon, by 
Maurice Stiller, a Swedish ; Potemkin, by S. M. Eisenstein, a 
Russian ; and Die Gehermnisse Einer Seele, by G. W. Pabst, 
a German. And if to-morrow a film appears that is as 
English, or Japanese, or Indian, as these were American, 
French, Swedish, Russian and German, it will find me ready 
to acclaim it. I shall cherish, and may love it; even though 
my racial, national and personal susceptibilities be, in either 
or in each, severely sacrificed. But poems in Esperanto I 
refuse to read. And I doubt that either Baudelaire, Byron or 
Schiller could have been persuaded to write. in pany language 
So circumscribed. 
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I have not nearly reached the end of my thoughts upon the 
theme suggested by the First International Congress of 
ig Cinema-owners, But this merely outwardly interesting 
ig occasion seems to me otherwise too trivial to merit a thorough- 
\, going discussion of the questions raised. I have preferred, 
{ therefore, to restrict myself to pleasant gossip. Just as, in 
I agreeable, cultivated society, one delivers oneself, upon 
} matters that are perhaps actually very important, sincerely, 
| _ but not without prudent circumspection; until the parties are 
known to one another. Ata second meeting one will perhaps 
find it possible to ‘he more communicative. 
of 
RUSSIAN FILMS 
: 3 (Continued) 
nai Pits (Die Fallgruben des Lebens). 
‘Mechanics of the Brain. 
Pits, 
SOVKINO shat directed by Alexander Room. 
} | ’ _ A more ambitious and tess successful film than ‘Bed and 
| i Sofa, Pits is nevertheless remarkable for its frequent heights 
| ie and depths of beauty and truth. The theme is’ the’ dis- 
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integrating influence of haphazard childbearing and hap- 
hazard method of upbringing, set in contrast to organised 
arrangement and organised education. One feels that the 
director was so carried away with the greatness of his theme 
that it got bevond his control. He does, however, make his 
points with great power and sincerity, and Pits is a film with 
the deepest significance, weakened mainly by a certain 
theatricality in some of its later passages, and very often by 
guttering arc light. 

Apart from anything else, the eltradrdinasy beauty of the 
scenes taken in the glass foundries is more than enough to win 
our deepest admiration. | 

‘The story opegs with two young people, both workers in 
the foundry; in love with each other, and planning to be 
married. A bright vibration of energy and happiness keeps 
the first scenes sustained at a high lyric pitch, so that when the 
happy young wife, engaging in the after-hours sports, has 
to refuse a high jump, and knows there is to be a child, the 
swift chill of the husband's stricken disappointment has a 
superb technical dramatic power. The young wife, shaken 
by first knowledge, stands by the rope swaying. Another 
young girl, symbolic of so many things, freedom, strength, 
independence, takes the jump she has had to refuse and goes 
past with a glance of triumph-—and vindictiveness at the wife. 
The young couple walk by the water where they first made 
love, both somewhat aghast and both bitterly unhappy. “‘ It 
will end our freedom ”’, the husband cries. Room makes no 
bones about the problem. It is an unfortunate thing for them 
both, and her first conventional reaction of joy soon turns to 
the natural reaction of fear and unhappiness. 
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How well it is shown here that just one moment can shatter 
lives. The young pair sit brooding and silent in their room. 
Here, virtually, is the end of their happiness. | Nothing much 
has shown it to be so, yet Room’s great gift for psychology 
does allow him to succeed in showing us that something has 
snapped here ; some root that was growing from freedom and 
carefree youth has been unearthed and will wither. These, 
the most subtle and distinguished of his points, are all 
superbly shown, and not overstressed. But his more obvious 
points are pummelled and rammed at you until you have to 
reject them. ‘They acquire theatricality, they become strident 
and unreal. I refer here primarily to the incident at the end, 
where the young wife, taking a part in the Workers’ Theatre, 
forgets her part, and turns round to scream a long, withering 
tirade at her neglectful husband. Even this might have been 
alright if she had been great in herself, as; say, Baranowskaja 
is great, but unfortunately she was not a great or even a good 
actress, and this over-dramatic moment, which consummate 
artistry could have turned into something plausible, and even 
overwhelming, was pure bathos. 

The child arrives, and during the time. which has hosted 
the husband has begun to fall into bad habits. He drinks 


heavily, and begins to earn for himself a bad reputation at the 


Foundry. Here business is not prospering, and some of the 
hands are discharged. The first to go are the married 
women, so his wife is among them. The blow is heavy, and 
again its undermining effect is shown by the subtlety of noth- 
ing much happening, but.a faint emphasis for those who not 
only see but watch, on the disintegration of the little home. 
‘You might at least change your apron ’’, the husband 
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says. Heisright. The room is dirty, untidy, littered—a 
slum. You can see his viewpoint, as you can see hers. Un- 
happiness has blighted her sapped life. Apathy and sadness 
have, as it were, crippled the girl. A little spirit or courage 
would have been her salvation—the salvation of everything. 
The crumbling of their love, due to small, sordid disillusion- 
ments, as a piece of insight and _ is extremely 
beautiful. 

~The League of Youth takes up her case. The husband has 
left her and gone to live with another woman—the same girl 
that took the high jump at the beginning of the trouble. 
Baranowskaja, as the matron of a children’s nursery school, 
calls upon her in her dark and dirty little room. And now 
we are given some excellent and convincing contrasts of 
children raised under organised scientific control. The 
young wife is rescued from the depths of despair, is given 
work, ‘her child is taken by the home, under the kindly minis- 
tration of the matron, where she can see it every day after 
work, and she is greeted again by the League of Youth and 
persuaded to go on with her former work with them in the 
Workers’ Theatre. In the meantime the husband has found 
his relationship with the other girl even more sordid, and left 
her. ‘The story works its way to the evening of the perform- 
ance in the theatre, where; of course, the husband is among 
the audience. His wife sees him, and stricken in the middle 
of her part, abandons it and denounces him. He leaves and 
is distraught. 

His work has become so bad at t the factory that he is likely 
to be dismissed. He has heard that his wife has a post in the 
new factory, and asks for a transfer. Baranowskaja is in- 
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strumental in securing this for him, and on the boat he takes 
his seat in the wind beside his wife. A new life is before 
them. | 
Pits is a great and a completely uneven film. The first 
scenes were admirable, the conception was admirable. some- 
times the execution was admirable. One could expect no less 
i from the maker of Bed and Sofa. My own personal impres- 
i sion was that the maker of Bed and Sofa had listened to those 
. who had said he was utterly devoid of technique, and had 
ff tried to prove that he wasn’t. Some of the results were so 
a awful (technically) that those people will be able to say ‘‘ I 
| told you so’’. Whereas Bed and Sofa, by its very staccato 
i cutting, its swift, impressionistic piling of image on image 
i was an individual thing, and vibrant with its individualism, 
| Pits is apt to lose this very quality here and there, and become 


the imitation of the imitation of amethod. It is not so utterly 
and explicitly Room, as was Bed and Sofa, and as was The 
Death Ship. It has lost some fire, and one is not made to feel 


i that it is Room’s fire that is lost, for itis there. But the flame 
gutters in draughts from Germany, from America and France, 


It is an unsettled, hurried, and palpitant thing. Utterly 

alive, and deft as a bird, but like a frightened or bewildered 
_, bird, beating upon itself. The story is involved and full of 
nuances. Such a story needs slow, cold, critical balancing. 
| Pits is not balanced. There is too much of some scenes and 
Bit i too little of others. ° It jerks, halts and stumbles, but ‘‘ it gets 
there just the same ’’. 
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Mechanics. of the Brain. 


This film has been made by Pudowkin in collaboration with 
Professor Pavlov, upon Pavlov’s experiments on the 
conditioned reflexes. 

It is, Pudowkin’s.second film, and (Close Up was informed) 
no copy exists outside Russia except for one in Berlin with 
Russian. sub-titles only. 

Professor Pavlov’s researches into the physiology of the 
braim have been familiar to doctors and students throughout 
Europe for,over a quarter of a century. A translation of his 
hook. Conditional Reflexes was published in 1927 by the 
Oxford University Press, price 28s. For those who find it 
hard to reconcile his achievements with an apparent disregard 
of modern. discoveries in psychology, the excellent review of 
Conditional Reflexes by Dr. Ernest Jones, in the July issue 
of the International Journal of Psycho-Analysis is to be 
commended.* 


The film itself has been, shown throughout Russie.’ in large 


towns,and out-of-the-way villages, at prices varying from one > 


penny, to, sixpence a head, as part of an educational pro- 
gramme, to make modern scientific research a part of 
everyone's knowledge. 

It begins with scenes. of enimels in a zoo. These are 
followed by views of boys bathing and by some experiments 
upaa, a frog. 


* The clearest, ‘most concise account has been given by Dr. Gantt in 
the British Medical Journal for J 7 llth, 1927. 
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The next reel shows the well-known experiments upon dogs. 
Food in a dog’s mouth is naturally productive of saliva; an 
unconditioned reflex. But from long continued association, 
the mere sight of the food will produce of itself saliva and 
therefore a conditioned reflex. | 

It is easy to watch this in the film. An artificial opening 
is made “‘ in the salivary duct from the paratid gland’ and a 
glass balloon is fixed to the opening connected by tubes with 
a recording instrument in another room. ‘The dog’ is shown 
eating and the glass balloon fills with saliva. Further shots 
show it filling when the dog is merely shown food and before 
it reaches the mouth. Then another experiment was pre- 
sented in which a metronome was started at a hundred beats 
and just after the hundred the dog was fed. After this had 
been repeated a number of times the dog began to secrete 
saliva at the start of the metronome. But if a metronome of 
fifty beats a minute is started and no food is given and this is 
repeated a number of times, the dog produces less and less 
saliva at each repetition and a negative conditioned stimulus 
has arisen. 

Further experiments were shown with monkeys. iA bell 
rings or at a certain metronome beat a blue plate is pushed 
within the monkey’s reach with food. As soon as the monkey 
hears the accustomed sound, its ears prick and it climbs hur- 
riedly down towards the expected morsel. But if another 


sequence of beats be used or a red plate the monkey + remains 


on his perch, totally uninterested. 

Pavlov claims that these experiments are doing ‘much to 
discover the nature of sleep, and even of neurasthenia, and © 
that he is able to produce both in his dogs by giving them too 
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difficult problems to solve. He has stated also that there will 
be no absolute freedom of the will, in his opinion, until the 
physiology of the brain be understood. Krasnogorsky, a 
pupil, has (according to Dr. Guest’s report) suggested that 
the experiments upon children should be used as a basis for 
child education. © | 

‘The next reel showed an experiment for forming a con- 
ditioned reflex ina child. The child lay happily and easily 
on a table unable to see the operator concealed in another 
room. A funnel was suspended above his mouth. There 
was a band round hisarm. ‘The experimentor pressed a bulb 
which caused .a slight friction against the skin on the arm 
and at the same moment a sweet dropped into the child’s 
mouth. This’ was repeated several times, to the child’s 
obvious-satisfaction. Finally the experimentor pressed the 
bulb that caused the friction, but no sweet dropped, though 
the child’s eyes were fixed on the funnel. After a few attempts 
the child did not attempt to respond to the signal but stared 
round the room, for even at so early an age it uses its mind 
and an automatic reflex is far less easily accomplished. It is 
said that children develop reflexes more easily than animals, 
retain them longer without practice, but they are also liable 
to be destroyed more quickly. 

The next pictures showed idiots, a person in an advanced 
state of syphilis, etc. It is said that the idiot’s brain was no 
more developed than that of the fish. It was certainly most 


remarkable to notice the resemblance in the snatching of food 


between these types and those of the less intelligent animals. 
- But the greatest part of the film is the final section. This 


began with the close up of a woman’s face during childbirth. 
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It was fear complete in a single face; more full of pain and 
terror and helplessness than. anything ever written or 
imagined. It is not generally realised that (perhaps. because 
of sexual taboos and inhibitions) progress in painless child- 


able to investigate the subject. 


i Ff birth has been neglected and research in these matters.has not 
|: i kept pace with modern medical development: Perhaps 
aia | Russia, with these pictures and with these great efforts to 
| i | educate along constructive lines, will produce some: scientists 


After the short flashes of the woman’s face, a baby is shown 


eH : and the normal development to be expected of infants at dif- 
aH ferent ages from three months up to six years. Particularly 
itl : the shots of the children washing themselves seemed most- 


constructive. The average adult has seldom any idea of what 
is the norm of performance to be expected from a child aged 
one or two or three. And in villages remote from:educational 
centres these pictures ought to be most valuable—in a 
as well as in Russia. 


iif}, The picture ended with a group of a toy 

i 

| 


ona high shelf. One fetched.a chair, another stood on it and. 

finally reached it down; the beginning of the enanenng power 

of the brain. 

It is very difficult to give in words the effect of this Sin: 

Things that seemed so clear the pictures seem. diffuse, 

| almost confused put into sentences. Its value for students is 
a immense, and yet it is so simple that anyone (having the sub- 
a titles in their own language) could. follow it. . Seeing the 


: |) importance of the brain, it is strange that there has been as 
j f yet no proposal to show the film, in England. | Surely. this 
i 4 


could be admitted as a scientific film free, of duty, for im the 


CLOSE UP 
world of research and medicine at least there ought to be no 
barriers. 

BRYHER. 


Next Month : 
The Son 


Zvenigora 


‘FILM IMAGERY: PUDOWKIN 


Duty, and a certain unrest whenever I have not been to a 
movie; have sent me recently to.a number of ordinary films, 
the current London releases—Four Sons, The Trail of ’98 (!), 
Street Angel—-you know. And what I feel most in them, the 
only thing I feel, is what isn’t there. The one-sidedness, the 


somethifig missing. ‘‘ Yés--BUT.’’ No one has breathed | 


on the bones, they’ve just painted them. These are just 
stories acted, concoctions; confections: NOT conceptions. 
Theté is always interest tn seeing how the screen, the square 
sheet, is filled, in the yeu des blancs et noirs (though one 
should not write French). One can never quite get over the 
thrill of the dark seats; with other people sitting there, and 
_ then one’s self, and then light bringing all these other others 
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moving, not actual at all, but because of their patterns and 
speeds, so oddly real, so much odder than the lady breathing 
through her nose on our left, so much realer than the hat 
underneath, which is ours, and the feet denting it, ours also. 
But all the time, in these ordinary cinemas, as I sit quietly 
there, I am deafened by myself insisting that there should be, 
there must be, indeed there IS, for I have seen it, something 
more. And I have seen it in the work of Pudowkin. 

You see, it is all very well taking a story and filming it, 
neatly photographing just the scenes that are called for, 
getting the actors to go through their parts. But neither life 
nor anything else is a matter of one neat story, with scenes 
that have meaning in that and in no other story, and we, in 
all the stories that we cause or are drawn into, are aware at the 
same time of all the other stories we have, so.to speak, using 
the cant phrase, lived. There are, in fact, echoes, undertones, 
ripples and layers. There are associations, which become 
symbols. There are images. |Things mean this, things 
mean that, when do they mean which, and why? There is; 
again in fact, very strict fact, a world outside and a world 
inside... I get neither of these from the ordinary films. 
Naturally; they are Entertainment. But then, 1 HAVE— 
from: Pudowkin. And, to forestall any 
stein is greater ’’ from the others. ce 

You cannot take a story and close it off from the world, 
either world. Even if you make it an Epitome of All Human 
Experience, when it just becomes one big, vague symbol 
itself, of not sure what. And you cannot make an ordinary, 
limited little story symbolical of The World Outside, the 
Bigger Things, by giving it pretentious sub-titles. “' The 
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Hounds of War Were Unleashed ’’—‘‘ A Song of Two 
Humans that. 

But you can take Mother, and consider it. Consider it, 
because I went down to Miinich to see it, and I saw it twice, 
after I had seen all the other ones that have been written about 
in Close Up, so it means more to me. Pudowkin, ‘‘ with the 
Russian feeling for landscape ’’ (as I have written till I long 
to review myself scathingly), has put in there several shots of 
the countryside which are not directly connected with the plot, 
using ‘‘ directly ’’ in its good old English sense of “‘ super- 
ficially ’’.. Good film isn’t. Good film does not concern a 
few people acting out their story in a script as confined as a 
railway carriage, while the scenery rolls by, painted on rollers, 
outside. ‘The scenery isn’t scenery. It is as integral as they. 
You can’t, even in a bad film, take the landscape and say ‘‘ be 
good, be a background ’’, and in a good film, actors and 
background merge, are symbols meeting to form expression of 
what they are both manifestations of, Life. 

To be severely practical, these shots at the beginning of 
Mother give one the life these people lead. Naturally. But 
they give it mentally as well as in the more obvious sense, 
and how often do we get THAT? The trees and the pool, 
seen lovingly from many angles, and the mist rising from it, 
have their effect. This is one of the things we think we must 
carry, one of the perceptions, locked up, blocking the way, 
till we die. - Pudowkin gives it us. Lets usin. Later, just 
before the strikers meet in the dell, there are some more of 
these scenes, To be strict, there are more of them than are 
needed. Just that one, when Bataleff comes on the skyline, 
after one has waited (as his friends have waited—mark that), 
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would be enough. For the story. Not for what Pudowkin 
is after, and is getting. 3 
How those shots give the feel of the morning ! Expectancy, 
and the slight discomfort of being up, dawn going on as 
usual—but for these men and this girl, not the same day going 
on as usual. And then, these shots take their place as the last 
openness, the last of the old peace that, after all, the old 
tyranny they are fighting can’t destroy. The curling mist, 
for a few shots, then spitting Cossack smoke. The plot goes 
on, the strike begins, chase, search and arrest. Bataleff is in 
prison. Life goes on, too, and here Pudowkin choeses to put 
some more scenes. ‘The trees again, the same trees, having 
spring. Life opening up, something happening. Bataleff 
is tip-toe at his window. The ice on the river is breaking. 
What a comment! Heaving, crushing, smashing against 
itself, in the effort not to be broken, and underneath, the river, 


thinking it is releasing itself, but really being released by | 


something outside itself. Then, is not this so superb ? just as 
we are beginning to take the repeated ice-shots as decoration, 
as imagery pure and simple, Pudowkin draws this theme in 
and uses it. Bataleff, escaped from prison, pursued, thinks 
—what WOULD come upthen? Theriver! ‘The river (he 
thinks) would be breaking. He knows this because it is his 
life. We, who have not shared that life till the film began, 
know it because of Pudowkin’s imagery. Weare in Bataleff’s 
mind with him. If he could get on the ice, he could push off, 
float, there would be black water between him and the soldiers. 
The river swims up into his consciousness. ‘That is what | 
mean. There is another film in which a hero leaps across the 
ice, a thing called Love’s Crucifixion, but the ice and the leap 
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mean nothing. They are properties. But with Bataleff it is 
‘not just a matter of chase and escape. He IS being chased 
and he DOES escape, but he THINKS of the river, and the 
fact that it is spring, because there are things he knows, the 
world within serves the world without as it presses on him. 
And we get both. | 

So all this imagery has not been just decoration, so many 
epithets. It has been a theme, a decorative theme, deliberately 
blended to serve its use. That is where its beauty comes in. 
Ice and trees and pretty scenes, so boring when flung into a 
film as in Love’s Crucifixion, have use, are beautiful. We 
are not cheated, and asked to admire something static. And, 
incidentally, in passing, to air a bee of my own, anything 
static, persistently so, as a string of decoration must be, is not 
film. Film is not garlands, however well made, but branches, 
- buds growing to leaf, blossom, fruit. Going on, not swing- 
ing lifelessly in externally applied winds. This kind of 
imagery abounds in Russian films. Itmakesthemup. Each 
is linked to something, not taken out, uprooted and held for 
exhibition. There isa puppy in Two Days, there are the river- 
wreaths in Dorf der Siinde, Kerensky mounting the stairs in 
Ten Days. Potemkin, that film that always seems to have 
been talked to death until one sees it again, opens with some 
shots of the sea that have the same relation to the film as the 
landscape ones in Mother, but such imagery is more native to 
Pudowkin than to Eisenstein, of whom, as I hope to write on 
him later, I will only say now that he works on the epic, not the 
lyric, scale, and the other scenes that are symbolical in 
Potemkin—the flapping of the tent, the twirling of the 
parasols, the gathering crowds, the putting out of the sailing 
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ships—are symbolical because of the circumstances in which 
they find themselves. They are drama heightened to imagery, 
not imagery that heightens to drama. And these are to be 
found in Pudowkin, too. There is that girl (herself a symbol) 
taking the men’s coats, there is the very angle from which the 
factory gate is shot, there are Baranowskaja’s potatoes in 
St. Petersburg. All these are dramatic rather than psycho- 
logical, and it is psychological imagery that is chiefly 
Pudowkin’s. There is a great difference between the wreck- 
ing of the statue in Ten Days and the sinister shots of the 
guns decked with cruel, feminine flowers that is Pudowkin’s 
comment on others’ comment on war, in St. Petersburg. In 
that_same film, when the two come looking for work, in the 
town, they come to (I believe the Palace of Justice, but it does 
not matter) a big aweing pillared building. ‘This sequence is 
amazing. It shows how even old tricks can be given their 
right use at last. It shows that last, among other things, 
many other things. This is what happens. They reach it. 
Rows of pillars. Which dissolve into one. One vast pillar, 
then its vaster base. They, we, the brain of all of us, travel 
up ‘to the figure at the top. Then, quickly cutting, we Are 
watching them from the top, seeing them as what the figure 
personifies sees them, small creatures crawling about among 
tall buildings, hopelessly unimportant, but, by their failure 
to fit in, disturbing. ‘Think what this means. Instead of 
insisting on quantity of pillars, as others would do, Pudowkin 
stresses the quality of PILLAR. Then, by a swift transition, | 
having got in our minds what is in theirs, he shows how their 
minds affect that of justice. By camera angle and cutting. 
It is needless at this date to say that half the magic of his 
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imagery is Im successive images and depends on cutting. 
This is the film that one of the American publicity-fan 
magazines dismisses as ‘‘ St. Petersburg destroyed by trick 
camera angles ’’. 

But it is the ice in Mother that I would insist on, for it is an 
instance most easily understandable to those who have not 
seen the film, and it shows what I would emphasise, the bring- 
ing of the mind’s workings as definite factors to be reckoned 
with into play, the curious tangible fluid workings are 
recognised as something that can be interpreted in themselves, 
not through the actions they cause. 


Life—I mean realised, analysed, lived life—consists of the \ 


actual world with our own superimposed, actual living with 
our Own reactions to that superimposed. And though the 
actual world is the foundation, and the real world finds fulfil- 
ment in terms of it, those terms are transformed in the process. 
Things mean this, things mean that. Thereis something more. 
You do not give the real world by using simply the sketchy 
symbols of the actual. Shells are shells to one race; so they 
are to another, but because of that they are also money to it. 
Layer on layer, often transparent but not always interchange- 
able, and you don’t reach the crystal ones on top simply by 
reproducing the bottom one.. What is missing from ordinary 
films, what isn’t in Four Sons and is in Mother, what isn’t, 
by a long shot, in The Last Command and is in The End of 
St. Petersburg, is this world we make of the world we know, 
the world that means among all the world that is. And 
Pudowkin’s. use. of imagery, implicit in all good Russian 
films, but explicit in his; gives us a world SOP RODS | in just 
of the two. | 
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The imagery by which he attains this is different from 
superimposing the actual causes of a state of mind, as with 
the sheep and the clock and the chair in White Gold. It is 
Le different from what Pick did with waves in New Year’s Eve 
an | and from what has been done by Lubitsch, whom also I want 
‘(| to consider. These are the world without and to be gratefully 
mm). ~received. They show ‘us’ the knocking at the mind’s door. 
i Pudowkin lets us in. °'The force of apparently decorative 
ma) scenes and flashes in one@f his films comes from within. The 
/ creaking chair is a ratiénal symbol of Goudal’s irritation. | 
Pudowkin would give us the psychological symbol, and the 
two are not the same.’ 

Think what this mé@ans. If all the extraordinary tunnels 

down which the mind travels, like a monkey, with an exper- 
ience, leaping from Bianch to branch, if all the leaves can be 
_ lifted up, ‘disclosing’ ‘the vista beyond, as well as the casual 


* 


i _ fruit beneath ; if all the events we bring to an event and barter 
‘) - for it and weigh against it, shall we or not respond, and if we 
i] do, enrich it with; if all this can be given—and Pudowkin is 
i only at the beginning—what can we expect? Shall we be: 
b starved any more? ‘Irritated, dissatisfied, twisted, putting up! 
with old: perfunctory symbols any more? Putting up with; 
al i stories that ‘don’t fit life as we know it, and because we never: 
cf i see that life almost think we are the only ones that do know it,: 


W trying therefore to fit it in with those old symbols of I love: 
He you, you love me, so both are happy, like a foot into a too-. 
a small shoe because, after all, it must have SOME protection ?: 
| is Surely this, to be rational, gives us a world that is not 
it one-sided (and every kind of world is round), a world we 
. know, not a world we are surprised others seem to think they 
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re getting adequate expression of when they pay five-and- 
ine to stand at The Gaucho or eight-and-six to see Mr. and 
mars. Johnson being ‘‘ shot’’ far more often than the 
Simbas in their long news-gazette. 
ROBERT HERRING. 


DISCONNECTED THOUGHTS 
MUSIC AND THE CINEMA 


By OSWELL BLAKESTON 


How they give themselves away! You or IJ really ought 
to walk into their studios and demand the right to produce a 
film; for they hold their positions on the understanding that 
“they have a sense of the screen—and in film after film they 
feature a jazz band! What could be less filmable? Take a 
blind man to the Leicester Galleries, a deaf one to the Wig- 
more Hall, no less inane than proudly shown close-ups of 
fashionable svncopators. Jazz is filmable, but not jazz bands. 
‘Neither is tearful superimposition of several instruments the 
only way of conveying the dynamic force of negro vitality. 

A film without its jazz band, its cabaret (and the heroine 
breaking her heart amidst the paper streamers), would surely 
be accused by the trade papers of indifferent direction. 
Producers would answer me, I am sure, were I to question 
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the box office pull of the super-jazz band, that the effects are 
supplied by the real orchestra in the actual theatre. Sirs, I 
want to see the film. A good film is a good film if it is seen 
‘‘ cold ’’, it must never sink to being an animated magic- 
lantern slide for musical selections. 

It is remarkable how much some pictures gain by being 
shown ‘‘ cold ’’. The public are rarely given an opportunity 
of seeing pictures without the bleat of monster organs or the 
palpitations of muted strings; they are not given the chance 
to say if they prefer to see their films without these elaborate 
appurtenances. The Film Society allowed Rasholnikov to be 
projected in silence, and Greed escaped with only slight 


‘musical accompaniment. Apart from-these two performances 


at the Film Society I know of no public exhibition of a film 
in London without some kind of more or less musical accom- 
paniment, and I suggest “‘ cold ’’ projection to the Avenue 
Pavilion as an interesting experiment. Eric Elliot in his 
Anatomy of Motion Picture Art points out that a great deal 
of the mystery and charm of the film lies in its silence, that a 
person crossing a room without awakening the slightest 
sound is performing an act which is immediately arresting. 
Banishing the saxaphones and drum taps is only one step 
further to capturing the hypnotic quality of the screen. 
Some films call more for music than others, but the 


gentlemen who waste hundreds of pounds on engaging” 


expensive jazz experts do nothing to strengthen their case. 
No precautions are taken that the music in the theatre shall 
match in exclusiveness that represented om the screen; a 
piario, badly in need of tuning, may supply the effects for the 
costly band blaring impotently on the silver sheet. Few 
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attempts have been made to commission composers of artistic 
standing to write special scores. Darius Milhaud did for 
L’Inhumaine, and Edmund Meisel did for Berlin, Potemkin 
and Ten Days, while Wolfang Zeller went further and in- 
spired the delightful Adventures of Prince Achmed. Some 
years ago, when Morosko was shown at the Polytechnic, it 
was dignified with special music, and there,were the addi- 
tional numbers that, Strauss wrote for the Rosenkavalier film. 
But when do we héar the incidental music which Honegger 
composed for the cmmema, and what has happened to the 
cinema music of Eric Satie? 

Let our producer speak again for himself. Petulantly I 
can hear him say that filming a jazz band does not make him 
a musician. Sir, I can tell that from the ridiculous positions 
in which your actresses hold the violin: (“‘ Just a song at 
twilight ’) or the amazing way in which hands thump pane 
keys in close-ups. 

The apodosis was reached in The Constant Nymph; when 
Basil Dean elected to take an important sequence in the 
Queen’s Hall. The strangest concert in the home of the 
‘‘ Promenade ’’. Supposing somebody said to one of the old 
brigade of concert-goers and Bach enthusiasts: ‘* Do come 
to the Queen’s Hall to-morrow. Evening dress. Be there 
at eleven in the morning and don’t forget to bring your 
make-up with you.’’ Probably if he accepted he would hear 
a few bars of music; most of the time when the orchestra was 
on the platform he would be told to get his funch. He would 
see a matinée idol take the baton to lead the orchestra, that 
sombre pattern of black and white; now with powdered 
cheeks; the tuba player with painted lips. He would be 
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mii instructed to clap perhaps before any music had been played, 
ania | for the poor silent screen can only record the music through 
ti) ee the reactions of the audience to the music. Here is a weak 
point of their system. In order to allow our picture-goers to 
ti grasp the significance of the music, as the director wants 
| Be them to understand it, the audience must roughly be divided 
ii into groups who will react in the same way. In the concert- 
1 f hall no two people would react in quite the same manner to 
lig | the same composition, but the average picture-goer cannot be 
ig expected to exert himself. Popular conceptions of different 
| Ae people must react in the popularly conceived manner. 
i Mr. Basil Dean saw to it that his groups actéd in unison. 
His lynx eye detected what the third-man-from-the-left-in-— 
| the-last-row was doing, and why was the woman in the silver 
Re turban leaning too much to her right? The “‘ supers ’’ were 
4 i: marshalled and drilled with the precision worthy of a crack 
| 


regiment. They were initiated into the laws of etiquette, 
psychology and other law. Mr. Dean had a flow of witticisms 
to decorate his instructions. He knew what he wanted, and 
he knew what the picture-goer wanted. 
Now,’’ he instructed through the megaphone, some 
| | | et people get up and wave their programmes. Not the people 
HH in the dress-circle ; thev have paid more money and are more 
self-conscious.” 
You elderly people may show a little this time. 

It is very melodious, so like renin Gilbert and Sullivan ; 
i) —_ but, of course, yoti must be very ‘ refeened ’ in your applause 
—you know what I mean.”’ 
oa ‘€ Stop laughing there. — I say ‘ one ’ you all lean a 
ee little to the left, when I say ‘ be 
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All this trouble and expense to film an unhearable sym- 


phony; to film the unfilmable. Music is cinematographic, 
but not a symphony concert. 


How they give themselves away ! 
OSWELL BLAKESTON. 


EXPERIMENTS IN ULTRA-CHEAP | 
CINEMATOGRAPHY 


By ADRIAN BRUNEL 


My experiments in ultra-cheap cinematography date from 
1923 when, having just made The Man Without Desire, | 
was warned that I might never get another job as a director. 
It was said to confirm the suspicion which my A. A. Milne 
comedies had raised amongst the film trade that my brow was 
no lower than it ought to,be. In my innocence I believed 
that these comedies had been.aecepted by the public as amus- 
ing—that is, funny without being vulgar. Of course, if they | 
had let me be really vulgar,. I might have been really funny, 
but then I would have been highbrow really. 

It was a bad beginning... They had chalked me up high-. 


brow and it has taken me all the tears of Blighty to wash it ii | 


out. But I sensed my number was up for a bit, so I set to 
work by giving myself a job in my own films. From being 
a penniless and discredited director, I became a penniless 
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producer and employed myself as director and leading actor 
without pay. 

Our first production was Crossing the Great Sagrada, a 
burlesque travel film. It cost eighty pounds, and was 900 feet 
long, one-third being titles, one-third cut-outs from old travel 
pictures and one-third pictures of myself attitudinising in 
various Clarksonian disguises. 

Sagrada—excuse the loving abbreviation—had a pre- 
release showing at the London Tivoli and was run at 
hundreds of theatres throughout the United Kingdom (none 
of my burlesques have been shown abroad). Yes—and the 
Kinematograph Weekly hailed me as ‘‘ The Leacock of the 
Screen ’’. Also, one of the biggest American firms sent for 
me with a view to work in Hollywood. So you see what 
might happen to anyone with a cine-camera and a roving 
commission. 

Encouraged, but as yet unpaid by my renters, I plunged 
further into the Masurian swamp of production finance. 
Bitten by the cry for bigger and better pictures, I launched 
on a ninety-pound production, which I called The Pathetic 
Gazette. I attitudinised more in my early Clarksons, some- 
times in bathing costume (no Narcissism this—just the purest 
economy), and induced my cameraman, Henry Harris, to do 
the same while I took charge of the camera. ‘The same glit- 
tering result—Tivoli, Leacock, bookings and ‘‘ What about 
it ’’? from Hollywood. And no money from the renters. In 
fact, they went broke and I met my Tannenburg. | ; 

_ Again I retired from production until Michael Balcon, the 
Lasky of British Films, introduced me to C. M. Woolf and 
for them I embarked on five more burlesques—Battling 
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Bruisers (a parody of a boxing film), The Blunderland of Big 
Game (a wild animal film without any wild animals), So This 
Is Jollywood (a peep behind the scenes), Cut It Out (fun with 
the Censor) and A Typical Budget (a sequel to The Pathetic 
Gazette). | 

The interiors for these burlesques were made in a real 
studio, hired for one day for each subject. My expenses for 
the day averaged about £80 and included sets, furniture, cos- 
tumes, props, negative, artists, cameraman, etc., though this 
cost was always more than doubled before completion. 
Battling Bruisers had no exteriors and we did the 67 scenes in 


one day! This was achieved by having one camera fixed for 


all long shots, while a second camera was mobile for changes 
of angles and closer shots. 


(The “ real studio ’’ referred to was 46 ft. long and 30 ft. 


wide, the one which Sir Herbert von Herkomer built at © 


Bushey.) 

Two of the films were all exterior, which was just as costly 
as working in the studio, for we lived on location for eight 
days, my cast and staff including Edwin Greenwood, John 
Orton, Lionel Rich and Mrs. Miles Mander. 

Apart from these, I made ene other short film for C. M. 
Woolf, entitled Money for Nothing. This cost £65 and was 
made for the first anniversary of the Shepherds Bush 
Pavilion, when Harold Lloyd’s Hot Water was first shown in 
England. The film was all about the cut-throat methods of 
the film. trade and the new Harold Lloyd film—about Hot 
Wardour Street, in fact. Michael Balcon, C. M. Woolf and 
many prominent exhibitors appeared in the picture. The 
film was not intended for public exhibition, but has been worn 
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out in the private theatres of the W. & F: Company, at secret 
conclaves of sportsmen who enjoy a bit of leg-pulling.. 

A couple of years ago I made with Ivor Montagu another | 
ultra-cheap production which cost approximately £20. 

This was done during a house party at the late Lord 
Swaythling’s place outside Southampton, and was entitled 
Love, Life and Laughter at Swaythling Court. I was the 
cameraman and Mr. Montagu was a featured player, under 
the nom-de-guerre of Monte Glue. A feature of the film’s 
one and only showing at a private party in London was that 
we included excerpts from the Press notices we might have 
received. 

My only advice to any group of enthusiasts who embark 
upon cheap little films is to fight their battle on paper before 
shooting a single scene. Prepare your shots in elaborate 
script form first, working out every detail of cost, cast, camera 
angles and action ; if you don’t you will surely fall into trouble 
and find yourselves without enough money to complete. 


KING VIDOR ON EUROPEAN FILMS 


European producers, instead of competing vith, American 
films on a straight production basis, are fighting for supre-_ 


-macy with freak and futuristic screen experiments. 


This was the finding of King Vidor; noted director, who 
studied the horeign during his extensive trip 
abroad. 
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‘ The foreign producers are more courageous and are 
making more headway than in the past,’’ Vidor observed. 
‘' This progress, however, has not been from a solid founda- 
tion of sound production methods as was the development of 
the film industry in America. 

‘“ There are any number of ‘ little theatre > movements to 
be encountered, and it is in these houses that the unique pro- 
ductions being made abroad are to be found. I saw one in 
which the entire story was told in close-ups, a daring experi- 
ment that is admirable, in effort, but scarcely to be 

onsidered anything more than a very well done novelty. 

thers were done along similar lines, the producer attempt- 
ng to strike upon some unusual camera work or treatment 
as an outstanding feature. 

‘* All of these pioneering steps are laudable and hold much 


promise. They are interesting and worthy of the attempt. 


But as earnest competition to American films they are woe- 
fully lacking. | 

“* Tt is apparent that the foreign producers are not trying 
to match their products with those of American producers. 
They have not built up their organizations and concentrated 
for their actual benefit upon straight productions. They are 
more intent, it seems, upon a Cinematic fishing expedition 
that might net them something worth while, but in all Prob- 
ability will be quite unproductive. 

se my opinion the chief fault with the foreign producing 

market is that they appear reluctant to invest sufficient 
capital in their films to make really good productions. They 
cannot seem to see what enormous returns they can obtain 
from such investments by making good pictures. These 
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‘ arty ’ efforts are splendid, and often show strokes of genius. 
But they. will not and cannot make money. And unless 
pictures make enough’ money to justify the tremendous | 
financial outlay the producers cannot weld together a strong 
organization. 

‘* Another thing I noticed abroad is that while films are 
very popular, yet there are a great number of people who sel- 
dom find time to go to.the picture theatres. With this great 
potential audience yet to be educated to screen entertainment 
it would seem that the foreign production market would have 
a very happy opportunity to “expand and enlarge upon their 
production methods... 

‘* There is plenty of room in the film field for the foreign 
producer. There is no cause of any jealousy on this point. 
Better pictures raise the standards of the entire industry re- 
gardless as to who makes them.”’ 

Vidor, who directed The Big Parade and The Ciciailii as 
well as Show People, soon to be released with Marion Davies 
and William Haines co-starring, expressed: a desire to make 
a film abroad. 

There are many ideal location possibilities, he said, that 
can only be found in Southern Europe, where many towns 
remain to-day as they were hundreds of years ago. Such an 
atmosphere, he declared, defies reproduction and cannot be 
found anywhere else in the world. 
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What is Salome doing here? The attitude suggests luging, but is 
+] probably an incantation. Only one set was used for this six reel 


adaptation from Oscar Wilde’s version of the Gospel story of 
| Herodias’ daughter and the Baptist. 


- 


John (Nigel de Brulier) a prisoner in the Palace of Herod Antipas 
undergoes an endurance test, Who'll win ? 
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From the Emelka Spanish Film Aimless Hearts. 
From the Emelka Spanish Film Aimless Hearts. 
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Stills appear elsewhere. 
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George Stabavoj, the director of Two Days, one of the very best 
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BOOK REVIEWS | 
DER GEZEICHNETE FILM (CARTOON FILMS). 
_ Dr. KonraD WOLTER. Rm. 12. 


KINOMATOGRAPHISCHE..PROJEKTION (KINE- 
MATOGRAPHIC PROJECTION). Herr Joacnm™ 
(Wilhelm Knapp; Halle-an-der-Saale, Germany). 


‘The strength of the film lies in its youth, its: lawlessness. 
Thence proceeds the compelling power that draws us all 
within its enchantment. Thence also its defects. Shadowy 


elements, failing lamentably in other spheres, have been | 


allowed. to break in upon this free territory and. operate at 
large, regardless and irresponsible, unencumbered by know- 
ledge. Hence the evil reputation of the film to date. And 
we should therefore be grateful to those who have made it 
their serious aim to treat all questions that can be systematised, 
thereby serving as pathfinders in the thicket where so many 
amateurs are astray. Der Gezeichnete Film is, as its author 
tells us in a preface, a translation, amplified by the addition 
of his personal knowledge, of the American Animated 
Cartoons. of E.G. Lutz. It is a book that makes one aware 
of the drawn film as a sadly neglected branch of film-art. | 
say film-art deliberately, for the productions of many 
American draughtsmen are most certainly to be described as 
works of art in the fullest sense of the term. And these 
cartoons represent only the beginnings of a most promising 
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form of film-art. Much that in the normal film cannot be 
represented at all, since the actors, being human, are in 
bondage to physical laws, can be fully expressed in the drawn 
film, for here the imagination of the artist has full play. 
Moreover, what is by no means an insignificant incidental 
advantage, the comparative cheapness of this form of film 
offers to all draughtsmen able to create films an excellent field. 
With the simplest installation of light, a camera, a little paper 
and much talent, fine work can most certainly be achieved. 
After an introductory general coWsideration of the Film and 
some useful chronological matter, the author enters his chosen 
field. In asingularly practical and simple manner he teaches | 
us the art of the drawn film. The necessary appliances can, 
we are told, easily be made by any capable amateur craftsman. 
We learn all about the joining of the various movements and 
of so many other important details, that I have no doubt 
whatever that a sufficiently imaginative amateur with only 
small means at his disposal could make, with the help of this 
book, a good cartoon film, Nothing is omitted. the 
ingenious devices that can serve the purposes of this most 
tedious and care-demanding art are brought to our notice. 
The possibilities of the drawn film grow clear as we read. 
Dream ideas, dream wishes, may be fulfilled. We are in the 


land of fantasy, a land, unfortunately, too rarely visited. 


Dr. Wolter very justly remarks that the essential for the 
drawn film, as for all other artistic work, is a leading idea. 
Also that it is useless to begin until one has completely 
grasped the character of the medium. Having given some 
practical advice as to. the development, drying and copying 
of film, the author turns to the educational possibilities of the 
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drawn film. A well-balanced book on behalf of an art that 


amongst much else has given us Lotte Reiniger’s Prince 
Achmed. 


Kinomatographische Projektion deals with questions that 
are of importance to all film exhibitors. Just as even the most 
beautiful musical composition suffers through the defective 
interpretation of a mediocre orchestra, so does a film at the 
hands of a projector incapable of doing full justice to its 
symphony in black and white. The author states the 
significance of cinematography in the form of statistics now 


inevitably out-of-date. The different film formats, the 


standard format (35mm), Pathé, Baby and Kodak are 
severally introduced, and the demonstration of the process of 
preparing a projection apparatus is sufficient for our full in- 
struction. The author brings all kinds of apparatus to our 
notice without favouring any one in particular. His work is 
primarily addressed to technicians, but group-leaders (and 
Close Up, I believe, counts such amongst its readers) will 
certainly find much useful material in this exact and intelli- 
gently handled exposition. To small projectors, travelling 
‘projectors, and the so-called ‘‘ Koffer-kinos ’’ (portable cinés), 
Herr Joachim gives much attention. These handy and 
finished products make possible the improvisation of shows in 
premises not in any way fitted up for such, and are especially 
useful for schools, clubs and private exhibitions. Both these 
books will, by reason of their quiet practicality, most certainly 
assist in inspiring confidence in those who hitherto have been 
inclined to look askance at the Film. And for this alone 
gratitude is due to their authors. 


JEAN LENAUER. 
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FILM 


Hy Les initiatives diverses qui ont pris naissance a Genéve, 
1 dans le domaine international ont conféré a cette ville un 
caractére d’importance diplomatique dont. ses habitants se 
a sentent particuliérement honorés. La Société des Nations et 
a) le Bureau Industriel du Travail sont venus élargir encore ce 
: rare privilége et désormais on ne saurait que souhaiter de plus. 
Cette importance, toutefois, n’est pas applicable 4a la ville 
i) elle-méme qui demeure modestement peuplée de quelque 
i} i. 130,000 habitants et ne compte guére qu’une quinzaine de 

| 


an salles de cinémas. Trois ou quatre de ces salles sont spacie- 
ma usement aménageées et se différencient de quelques autres qui 
14 restent dans une moyenne raisonnable bien que quelques unes 
i sont en réalité trés modestes, comme de vastes chambres, et se 
| répartissent dans les divers quartiers de la ville ot elles 
| j constituent le rendez-vous d’un certain nombre d habitués qui 
| en apprécient avant tout la proximiteé. 
t Les programmes ne sont en général ni bons ni mauvais, 
iif c’est A dire que Genéve peut voir, comme toute autre ville, la 
| production courante, quelquefois méme avant Paris ou Berlin 
i selon que le film est allemand ou francais. Les films sortent 
' presque en totalité des studios d’ Hollywood, encore qu’un 
1 certain nombre nous soit venu, l’an dernier, de 1’ Ufa et de 
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Compagnies frangaises, Trés rarement, un film anglais, ou 
italien, et encore plus rarement un film russe. Des bandes 
viennoises, genre opérette, se suivent, et se ressemblent, 
attirant leurs amateurs. 

_ Curieuse, éveillée, la population genevoise se rend assez 
facilement.au cinéma, et, comme partout, il en est qui ne 
voient dans cette forme de distraction pas autre chose qu’un 
agréable passe-temps, tandis que d’autres, et ils sont nom- 
breux, ont souci de gofit artistique... Les premiers adoptent 
généralement une salle, quel que soit le programme annoncé, 
tandis que les seconds choisissent, guidés en cela par les 
critiques publiées dans tous les journaux. Panégyriques? 
Non, heureusement, et. l’on n’a pas encore perdu, ici, la 
qualité. qui. nous.-valut de Stendhal ce compliment:. Les 
Genevois ont une netteté admirable dans l’esprit ’’.. Les films, 
comme les livres, sont scrupuleusement examinés et le 
jugement rendu est presque toujours impartial, ou du moins 
exprime-t-il bien. uniquement le sentiment des. critiques, 
lesquels sont presque touS hommes de lettres... Leur com- 
pétence est admise du public et cela crée une atmosphére de 
confiance qui facilite grandement le succés légitime d’un bon 
film. 

De publications. relatives a l’art muet, il n’en est qu’une a 
vrai dire, c’est ‘* CINE ’’ revue ornée de riches illustrations 
et renfermant toujours un certain nombre d’articles trés 
intéressants : exposés, études, critiques, etc., dont quelques- 
uns 's’attaquent avec. ironie aux. aberrations du cinéma et du 
public. . ‘“.Cinémaboulie ’’, volume publié par la rédaction de 
Ciné, est une fine satire du monde de |’écran et de ses admira- 
teurs exagérés. | 
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Tourne-t-on des films A Genéve? Eh, oui! T’on én tourne 
par ci. par 14. M. Porchet, du Laboratoire des. films 
scolaires, est trés occupé a confectionner das bandes a portée 
éducative. Disposant d’une installation trés complete, 'il est 
4 méme de mettre a profit toute l’expérience acquise; jadis, 
alors qu-aux Etats-Unis i] travaillait aux premieres réalisa- 
tions du cinéma. A part cela, une Coopérative de production 
cinématographique a été crée l’an dernier, mais jusqu’ici 
aucun film n’a été présenté au public. Un amateur, M. 
Roessgen, vient de terminer un essai intitulé : L’Obsession ”’, 
qui, par sa conception originale et ses prises de vue variées, 
offre déja un intérét certain. En collaboration’ avec M. 
Aymar, de la Revue Suisse du Cinéma, M. Roessgen a éga- 
lement réalisé un film: Le monde des automates ’’ qui est 
une patiente photographie des petits bonshommes animés dont 
nos aieux se sont fort égayés. Quelques films ont été tournés, 
ces derniéres années, dans les Alpes; seuls sont a retenir ceux 
qui ne comportaient aucun scénario et ne reposaient que sur 
ha valeur spectaculaire des paysages enregistrés, car les 

‘romans ”’ essayés furent tous d’une lamentable pauvreté 
d’idée et 'd’exécution. 


Mais la cause du film compte a Genéve de fervents partisans, 


et c’est 14, en somme, que nous trouvons matiére A nous 


réjouir. Une association de’ cinéphiles s’est fondée’ l’an 
dernier, qui a pris nom ‘* Ciné-Club ”’ et a déja fait projeter 
cet htver un certain nombre de bandes nouvelles de Cavalcanti 
et Germaine Dulac, agrémentées d’un exposé personnel de 


leurs auteurs. Malheureusement, le nombre encore restreint 


des membres de Ciné-Club impose une contribution financiére 
trop forte pour permettre au public de moyenne condition ‘de 
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profiter de son initiative. Il serait bien regrettable que cet 
état de choses ne se modifiat pas tout naturellement par une 
sensible augmentation de ’effectif. 
Tout récemment, quelques_cinéphiles recurent une carte 
d’invitation les priant d’assister 4 la projection du film ‘‘ La 
Mére’’ de Pudowkin. Cette carte mentionnait la création 
d’un second club intitulé : Club du nouveau film ’’, au sujet 
duquel aucuhe communication n’avait été faite dans la presse. 
Quelle aubaine! voir enfin l’un des chefs-d’ceuvre russes! 
Fidéles au rendez-vous nous nous sommes rendus vers un petit 
cinéma local ou, a l’heure: indiquée, nous trouvons un 
attroupement insolite. Un ukase tardif des autorités venait 
de défendre la projection ‘‘ en privé.’’ du film, | Le prétexte, 
purement. politique, ¢videmment, d’autant plus que les 


organisateurs de la séance n’étaient autres que certains 


militants socialistes. Mais une assemblée réunie sur le champ 
adressa une protestation aux autorités et décida de constituer 
le nouveau club en luttant avec la derniére énergie pour la 


liberté du film a Genéve, centre international comme dit 


cisdessus. Il nous est indifférent, a vrai dire, que ce soit 
celui-ci ou celui-la, blanc, noir ou rouge, qui apporte 4 Genéve 
les chefs-d’ceuvre soviétiques, pourvu seulement que ceux-ci 
soient projetés. 
Mais la politique, ici comme ailleurs, joue son réle néfaste 
et régente le domaine du film. 
F. CHEVALLEY, 
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COMMENT REVIEW 


The Black Bear, a film made by the Manchester Film 
Society, has been taken by Messrs. Gibbs Ltd., 15, Great 
Ducie Street,” Manchester, for showing. Any enquiries con- 
nected with the hiring of the film should be sent to this firm 
direct. It is certainly a step forward in the right direction 
and all amateur film societies will be interested in the news. 
It is said that an amazing development of the theatre in 
America was the result of a few years’ work there by the little 
theatre movement. In a like manner the level of ‘English 
cinematography may depend upon the efforts of those making 
films because they are interested in them as an art, rather than 
because they hope for quick profit on turning out films made 
to the pattern of last year’s success. As The Kinematographic 
Weekly pointed out in a recent article, appealing to the 
popular idea tends always to fall below what the crowd really 


wants and makes for careless use of technical materials 
available. 


* % 

When Prince Achmed was recently revived at the Kamera 
in Berlin Lotte Reiniger, the maker, interrupted to protest 
against the cutting which had been made. We understand 
that the public warmly applauded her protest. Which is all 


to the good. Public support for sorely abused directors’ 
rights is universally needed. 
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Ernest. Schoedsack and Merian Cooper, makers of the 
classic films Grass and Chang, are now preparing to give the 
world another of their wonder pictures—this time with the 
wilds of Africa as a background. After a year spent in 
the heart of the Sudan, they have returned to Hollywood with 


many reels of film recording their adventures in this terra 


incognita. ‘The picture will not be ready for release until after 
the first of the year, and while it is being cut and titled the 
Paramount-Lasky Company, who contro] it, are withholding 
all information regarding its contents. 


Secrecy in connection with their enterprises is characteristic 


of these two camera explorers, Schoedsack and Cooper. When 
they disappear on one of their explorations they leave no trace 
of their objective and remain completely out of the touch with 
the world. ‘They confess to entertaining a superstitious belief 
that they would otherwise meet with ill fortune. 


The long search at last is ended. Lulu has been found. 
By the time this is in print it will be news no longer. Having 
literally searched the whole of Europe for a suitable type for 
Lulu in The Box of Pandora (adapted from the book by 
Wedekind), having interviewed literally hundreds and tested 
scores, in Germany, France, Sweden, Austria, Hungary, 
G. W. Pabst has at last found, in America, the type for which 
he had been seeking in vain. Lulu will be no other than 
Louise Brooks, the well-known Paramount Junior star. 

» The search for Lulu has been almost the principal topic of 
interést in Germany for a couple of months. Everywhere one 
went one heard ** What about Lulu?’ ‘Is Lulu found 
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yet?’ ... Lulu is found. And now, after long delay, 
Pandora will be filmed by Nero Film. 
* & 

Fritz Rasp, the immortal Villain-Of-The-Piece of Jeanne 
Nev, and many other films, is making three films for Derussa. 
* 

Soviet operators have filmed the rescue of the Nobile 
expedition by Krassin, and this highly interesting film 1s 
being shown in Russia. 

* & 

The Film Guild of London is a new enterprise worthy of 
support and encouragement, to which we draw our readers’ 
attention. This is an amateur society, the objects of which 
include the production of standard size films, at first with 
professional aid, for public exhibition; co-ordination of 
amateur societies; regular private exhibition of films not 
available to the general public; advice and instruction in the 
writing of film plays; and the furtherance of the artistic and 
technical development of the Cinema. A membership of one 
thousand is hoped for, and applications for membership are 
particularly desired from scenario writers, electricians, and 
other technicians, as well as from artistes. The annual sub- 
scription is two guineas per year, which includes one year’s 
subscription to the official organ, the Cinema World. The 
Board may admit, however, at their discretion, at the special 
rate of one guinea per annum, boys and girls still at school. 
After the first 250 members there will be an entrance fee of 
one guinea. Full particulars of the Guild may be obtained 
from the Hon. Secretary, Mr. H. P. J. Marshall, of 115, Ilford 
Lane, Ilford. 
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HOLLYWOOD NOTES. 


The Love Song will be D. W. Griffith’s next picture for 
United Artists. The story was written by Karl Volmiiller, 
author of The Miracle. Dr. Volmiiller spent several months 
in. Hollywood on the occasion of the presentation of The 
Miracle in Los Angeles, and made an intensive study of 
cinema production, the technique of 
scenario writing .. 

The leading players in, The Love Song are William Boyd, 
Lupe Velez, Jetta Goudal, and George Fawcett. The story 
is laid in France during the days of Louis Napoleon: An 
especially striking feature of the sound effects that accom- 
pany the film is the singing of. the Marsellaise by a chorus 
of a thousand soldiers on a battlefield. Lupe Velez is also 
heard in a solo rendition of The Love Song, a romantic 
ballad composed especially for the picture by Irving Berlin. 


* | * 


The Eastman Company’s recently perfected color process 
for the use of amateurs has stimulated renewed interest in 
color photography, and has given an added impetus to the 
plans of cinema producers to include color as well as sound 
in their forthcoming films. Paramount, Universal, Fox, 


First National, and United Artists are already comaiplettnng 
pictures thus treated: 
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Wider range of hues, softer blending, and clearer defini- 
tion of objects are some of the noteworthy results achieved 


- during the past year. 


Paramount has recently installed a radio broadcasting 
studio on its lot. Transmitting over a five-thousand-watt 
station (KNX), it is keeping a large section of the globe en- 
tertainingly informed of the picture studio’s activities, as well 
as retailing interesting bits of personal information concern- 
ing the popular actors and directors. ; 

This is the second Hollywood motion picture studio to be 
equipped with radio as a means of advertising. Warner 
Brothers have been *‘ on the air ’’ through their own station, 
KFWB, for the past two or three years, and during this time, 
in addition to studio news, have given the public many en- 
joyable entertainments, in which noted” picture players Crem 
selves have OCCESIONSIY taken part. 


The title of The Candle in the Wind, a Warner Brothers 
forthcoming production, has been ehanged to Conquest. In 
this picture H. B. Warner.and Monte Blue have their first 
cinema talking parts... Their roles are those of aviators, en- 
gaged in South Polar flights. : 

Aerial pictures continue to be the vogue. - Ramon Novarro’s S 
M-G-M current film, Gold Braid, is a romance of naval avia- 


tion; while Paramount’s Dirigible, featuring Fay Wray, is 
a picture of spectacular thrills aboard an air liner, 
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~o. Lya de Putti, who had her introduction to American audi- 
ences in Jannings’ Variety, plays the stellar role in a recent 
Columbia film, The Scarlet Lady. Appearing with her in 
the picture is Theodore Lodi, the adopted professional name 
of Theodore Lodijensky, a former general in the Czar’s 
Cossack army. Following the revolution he escaped to 
America, and recently conducted an exclusive Hollywood 
café, The Russian Eagle, a picturesque gathering place for 
_ the elite of the picture colony. A short while ago the place 
was destroyed by fire: and.explosion, and the popular Lodi- 
jensky was thereupon induced to enter the ranks of filmdom. 


* * * 


John Barrymore will appear in a phonofilm directed by 
Ernest Lubitsch for United Artists. The photodrama, 
adapted by Hans Kraly from the popular European novel, 
‘* Der Konig der Bernina,’’ by Jacob Christoph Heer, is laid 
in Switzerland during the early part of the last century. 


* * 

The midwinter scenes in The River, Frank Borzage’s 
latest picture for Fox, were taken in midsummer in Southern 
California. A twenty-five acre *‘ location ’’, containing a con- 
struction camp, with a background of forest and mountain, 


was converted into a realistic winter setting by the use vill in- 
=, manuractured snow and ice. 


* 
Sins of the Fathers is Emil Jannings’ latest Paramount 
picture, a phonofilm, directed by Ludwig Berger. 
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FILMS TO SEE . 


First Choice (A). Second Choice (B). ..Third Choice (C). 


RUSSIAN. 

Bed and Sofa (Trois dans wn Sous-Sol).. Sud film release. 
Ludmila Semenova, W. Fogel and Nicolei Bataloff. Directed 
by Alexander Room. Masterpiece of tragic psychology. (A) 


End of St. Petersburg, The. Meschrabpom-Russ produc- 
tion. Derussa release. Direction: W. Pudowkin. Mss.: 
Natan Zarchi. Photography: Anatolij Golownia. Sets: 
Koslowski. Plaved by Baranowskaja, W. Oblensky as 
Lebedeff. J. Tschuwileff and Tschistiakoff. (A) 


Mechanics of the Brain. Scientific film made by W. 
Pudowkin and Professor Pavlof. Particulars, elsewhere in 


this issue. (A) 


Moscow that Laughs and Weeps. Meschrabpom-Russ, 
released by Derussa. Direction: Barnett. Anna Sten, J. 
Kowal-Samborski, W. Fogel. Delightful new aspects of 


M other, The. From the story by 
Maxim Gorki. | Direction: W. Pudowkin. ..The mother : 
W. Baranowskaja. The father: Leinstjakoff.,,. T RES son : 
Nicolei Bataloff. (A) | 

Peasant Women of Riazanj (Das Dorf der s inde). Sovkino 
film, Derussa release. Directed by Olga. Preobrashenskaja. 
R. Pushnaja as Anna, E. Zessarskaja. as, Wassilissa,. O. 
Narbekowa as the mistress, E. Fastrebitski. as. Wassily. 
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Pits (Die F allgruben des Lebens), a new film by A. Room. 
Particulars elsewhere in this issue. (B) 


Son, The. Sovkino film. Derussa nideaae. Direction : 
E. Tscherwjakov. Anna Sten, Gennadij Mitschurin. (B) 


Ten Days that Shook the World (Oktober). Sovkino film, 
released by Prometheus Film A.G. Direction: S. M. Eisen- 
stein. One of the strongest films ever made. Cameraman : 
Tisse. Assistant: G. Alexandroff. (A) 


Two Days. Wufku Film. Directed by George Stabavoj. 


F. E. Samytschkowski in a marvellous role. S. A. Minin as 
his son. (A) | 


Yellow Pass, The. Meschrabpom-Russ. Released by 
Derussa, Direction: F. Ozep. Anna Sten, J. Kowal- 
Samborski, W. Fogel. (B) ee | 


Zvenigora. Wufku. Direction : Dobschenko. Nikolas 
peleeette in remarkable character role. (B) 


Crisis (A Shee). Erda Film, released by Deutsche- 
Universal. Direction: G. W. Pabst. Brigitte Helm, Jack 
Trevor, Herta v. Walter, Gustav Diesel, Fritz Odemar. (B) 


City § ymphony (Berlin). By Walter Ruttman.. A day in 
Berlin with neither actors nor sets. Photography by Carl 
Freund. (B) 


-Edgeof the World (Am Rande der Welt). Ufa. Direction : 
Carl Grune. Sets by Neppach. Brigitte Helm, Bradin, 
Wilhelm Dieterle, Albert Steinriick. 
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Looping the Loop. Arthur Robison production for Ufa. 
Mss.: Arthur Robison and Robert Liebmann.  Photo- 
graphy: Carl Hoffmann. Sets by Robert Herlth and Walter 


Rohrig. In the cast: Werner Krauss, Jenny Jugo and 
Warwick Ward. 


Loves of Jeanne Ney. Ufa... Direction: G. W. Pabst. 
Mss.: Leonhardt. Photography: F..A. Wagner. Edith 
Jehanne, Brigitte Helm, Uno Henning, Fritz Rasp, A. E. 
Licho, Vladimir Sokoloff. (A) 


Master of Phoebus Film. Ludwig 
Berger. Maria Solveg. Gustav Frohlich. (C) | 


Out of the Mist. Defu Production. Direction :_ Fritz 


Wendhausen. Mady Christians, Werner Fuetterer, Vladimir 
Sokoloff. 


The Spy. Ufa. . Fritz Lang ‘Production: “Msse:‘Thea 
von Harbou. Photography: F. A. Wagner. Willy Fritz, 
Lupu Pick, Gerda Maurus, Lien R. 


(C), 


Bruno Rahn. Photography: Guido Seeber. Asta Nielsen 
in wonderful role. Oscar Homolka, Hilda Jennings, W. 


Ten Mark Note, Adventures of. _Fox-Europa Production. 
Direction: Viertel. Werner  Fuetterer, Anna. Meiller, 
Imogen Robertson, Walter Frank. 
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FRENCH. 


Chapeau de Paille d’Italie (Italian Straw H at). Albatross 
film. Directed by René Clair. Featuring Olga Tschekowa. 
(B) | 

En Rade. Néofilm. Direction: Alberto Cavalcanti. (B) 


Rien que les Heures. Néofilm. Direction: Alberto 
Cavalcanti. (B) 


Therese Raquin. First National. Direction : Jacques 


Feyder. (C) 
Voyage au Congo. Néofilm. Record by Marc Allégret of 
his journey with Andre Gide to the Congo. | 


AMERICAN. 


Chicago. Pathe-de Mille. With Phyllis Haver and 
Victor Varconi. (C) 
King of Kings. Producers Distributing. Directed by 
C. B. de Mille. (B) 
Man Who Laughs, The. Universal. Direction: Paul 
Leni. Conrad Veidt, Mary Philbin, Baclanova. (C) 
First Kiss, The. Fay Wray and Gary Cooper. (C) | 
Speedy. Paramount. A really good new Harold Lloyd 
comedy. (C) 
Stella Polaris. Fox. Fine film of northern hunting. (B) 
Sunrise. Fox. Direction: F. W. Murnau. George 
O’Brien, Janet Gaynor and Margaret Livingston. (C) 


NEXT MONTH 


An article by Dr. Hans Sachs, the eminent Viennese 
psycho-analyst on psychology and the film, will appear, to 
which we beg to call the attention of our readers. 
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Avenue Pavilion 


101 Shaftesbury. Avenue, W. 


A THEATRE 
‘The’ Home of International Film Art. 


REGINALD C, BROMHEAD. Manager LESLIE OGILVIE. 
Director of Music - ARTHUR DULAY. 


The following attractions will be presented exclusive to this theatre : 
ATONEMENT OF GOSTA BERLING 


From the story by Dr. Selma Lagerlof, for which she was awarded 
the Nobel Prize. ‘Shei is an Honorary Doctor of the University (Sweden). 
Directed by Mauritz Stiller. Sweden’s Foremost Director. Featuring Lars Hansen, Greta 
Garbo, Jenny Hasselquist, Gerda Lunequist Dahistrom & Ellen Cederstrom. 


Premier Presentation— 


HE WHO COVETS 


A story of Russia, the Bolshevic risings, and Revolution. 
Directed by Robert Dinesen. Featuring Olga Tschechowa, Paul Hartman 


KEAN 


_ From the play by Alexandre Dumas, and the authentic cotenem of the period. 
Directed by M M. A. olkoff. Featuring Ivan Mosjoukine — 


TWO BROTHERS | 


The story of an idealist and a materialist. 
Directed by Karje Grune. Featuring Conrad Veidt, Lil Dagover & Liane Haid 


THE OYSTER PRINCESS 


has farce, constructed in the spacious Lubitsch manner—an extravaganza on the subject of 
the burden of riches. .Directed by Ernst Lubitsch. Featuring Victor aq ansen & Ossi Oswalda. 


A WOMAN OF PARIS— 


A story of everyday life, as lived Lover day everyday peop ’ 
Written and directed by Charles Chap lin. Featuring Yedas Powvi Purviance + 4 ‘Adolphe Menjo ou. 


Adapted from the famous and tragical romance by the Abbe Prevost, and the Opera by Massenet. 
Directed by Dr. Arthur Robison. Costumes b aay Leni. ee Lya de Putti & 


& Robert Dinesén: : 


Vladimir Gai 
TARTUFFE. 

o% the story by Moliere. ** He who sins in secret does not sin at ail. ” 

W,; Murnau: Carl Freund. Featuring Emil J annings, 

Werner Lil Dagover. 
THE LAST LAUGH 
The a i of an hotel porter whose edy lies in the loss of his uniform 
Directed F. Murnau. caturing George ohn, Emille Kurz & Mady 
elsc 


BUSES TO THE Door —Nos. ra, Ic, 4, 14a, 19¢, 19d, 22, 24, 29, 29a, 2b, 29c, 38, 49, 48, 129, 138. 
In view of the fact that Dates Dates of forthcoming attractions are often unavoidably subject to alteration, 
the Management resp est Patrons to be guided finally by the advertisements in the 
following newspapers Shona Post, ess, Daily News, Evening 
News, Star, an 
Continuous Performances DAILY, commencing at 2 p.m. ‘al 11 pm. SUNDAYS 6—11 
Each session lasts three hours, thereby making 3 sessions per day, viz :-— 


2 till 5 5 till 8 8 till 11 
MATINEES recommended for comfortable choice of seats. 
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Happening 


in Ameri 1Ca 


the line of 
instruction in schools, 


and in the general field of public 
education, is in 


The ED UCATIONAL SCREEN 


The only magazine in the United States specifi- 
cally devoted to the serious side of pictures 


New thought on the subj ect 
New productions in educational films 
Current opinion on the Hollywood product 


The Educational Screen is known 
around the world. 


Foreign subscription price ; 


| | 
4 
4 


3.00 for one year 4.00 for two years | 
THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN, 5 S. WABASH AVENUE, | 1 
CHICAGO, U.S.A 
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oin the film bureau 


Locate and see only the 
better motion pictures 


~ 


Don’t waste time and money seeing 

the inferior; uninteresting, stupid 

picture when there are really good 
pictures to be seen. 


DISINTERESTED ADVICE FROM 
A DISCRIMINATING SOURCE 


The Film Bureau offers its subscribers 
A year’s subscription (six issues) to 
the Film Bulletin (a monthly. guide 
to the best pictures), November to 
April inclusive. Complimentary and 
specially priced tickets for some of 
the best pictures. Privately screened 
pictures. Service in arranging enter- 
tainments in connection with motion 
pictures. A fifty per cent discount 
in renting The Bureau’s Portable 
Motion Picture Machines (for private 
screenings). An office information ser- 
vice and special advantages when it 
opens its own Little Picture House. 
The subscription is ten dollars a year. 


Join now. Application cards and other 
data (including a complimentary copy of 
the film bulletin) mailed on request 
Film Bureau, 4 West 4oth 


Street, New York, N.Y. 
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“The best voice wilderness 


_ That is what a New York motion picture man has said about The Film Spectator, 
edited by Welford Beaton and published in Hollywood. 

‘Two years ago Welford Beaton conceived the idea of a new magazine devoted to the 
production and criticism of motion pictures. It was to be a publication that was 


different from others—one that did not fear facts—one that might not always be right, 
but one that would be courageous and honest. 

Now The Spectator is acclaimed by public and press and Mr. Beaton is referred to 
as “‘ America’s most discerning motion picture critic’’. He tells the truth about 
oe and the people who make them with rare ability. Hundreds of heartening 
etters of commendation have been received, 


Here are some of the comments : 


“Read The Spectator? Of course! Where else could I find the same spirit of 
pane. conviction, and joyous contempt for consequences ?”——-SAMUEL HOPKINS 
AMS. 


“I read the Film S with increasing interest. There is vigorous and 
excellent writing in it.’’—H. L. MENCKEN. 


“ The Film Spectator reveals its editor as a writer of practically perfect English, and 
as a man with an analytical mind of ge of the 
screen.’’——ARTHUR D, HOWDEN SMITH. 


*“* I naturally receive many magazines—all deadhead, bye the way, except The Film 
_ Spectator !—but the latter is the only one of the lot I read, or have read, from cover to 
cover. And that is not because I pay for it, either.”,-—-STEWART EDWARD WHITE. 

“The numbers sent me confirs Mr. Ralph Flint’s suggestions to me that your 
udgments honest, but are penetratingly just.’’—-SYMON ULD. ecutive 
Film Arts Guild, New York. 

“I find more sound sense in what you write about the situation than in 


anything that has ever been said or written about it.”"—-JOHN W. RumsgEyY. (President 
American Play Co. Inc., New York. 


“ Welford Beaton is America’s most discerning motion picture critic.’’—London 
(England) Express. 


“Welford Beaton . . . a literate writer of motion picture criticism .. . his 
opinion has been uniformly sound.’’—New York World. 


Subscription for one year $5.00, foreign $6.00. Single copies free on request.’’ 
* THE FILM SPECTATOR,” 7213 Sunset Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 
Please find enclosed $..............for yearly subscription to “‘ The Film Spectator. 
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EDITIONS 

Pierre Braunberger 

vendent 
dans 
e 

monde 
entier 
meilleurs 


 Avez-vous besoin d'un conseil 
ARTISTIQUE? TECHNIQUE ? 
COMMERCIAL? FINANCIER ?: 


Nous vous mettrons en relation avec les meilleurs specialistes 
| monde cinematographique 


15 avenue Matignon 15 


PARIS 


86-84 
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MONTHLY MAGAZINE | 


OF ART AND LITERATURE 


FOUNDED 1880 BY FRANCIS F. BROWNE 
EDITOR : MARIANNE MOORE ADVISER : SCOFIELD THAYER 


eAmong recent contributors are: 


W. C. BLUM | D. H. LARWENCE 

KENNETH BURKE THOMAS MANN 

E. E. CUMMINGS | PAUL MORAND 

H, D.4 RAYMOND MORTIMER 

FRANK DOBSON | PABLO PICASSO- 

RALPH CHEEVER DUNNING PAUL ROSENFELD 

ROGER FRY GERTRUDE STEIN 

ALYSE GREGORY PAUL VALERY | 
GASTON LACHAISE WILLIAM CARLOS WILLIAMS 

MARIE LAURENCIN WILLIAM BUTLER YEATS 


often full of very interesting things, and is so well printed, 
and makes for good all round.” The Mask, July 1925 


ip 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION FIVE DOLLARS 
(Foreign postage 60 cents additional) | 


ip 


Address : 
152 WEST. 13th STREET NEW YORK 
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Young Society 
NEOFILM 


groups. young producers under 
the artistic and technical direction 
of ALBERTO CAVALCANTI who 


directed the 3 first Neofilm 
productions 


RIEN QUE LES HEURES 
EN RADE 


YVETTE 


ANDRE GIDE and MARC ALLEGRETS 
Travel Picture 


Congo 


is a Neofilm Production 
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La plus tm ‘portante revue francaise 
de (inéma 
La Cinématographie 


rancaise 


CHAQUE SEMAINE TOUTES LES NOUVELLES DU CINEMA 


Films ‘en Préparation 
Analyses des Nouveaux Films 
Chronique de. J L Ex ploitation 


Chronique Financiere 


LES PROGRES DE LA TECHNIQUE 
LES NOUVELLES INVENTIONS 


Nouvelles d' Angleterre, Amerique, Allemagne, Espagne, Italte 


DIRECTEUR REDACTEUR EN CHEF: P.-A. HARLE 
5 RUE SAULNIER — PARIS (9°) 


Telephone : Provence 02.13 
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SENSATIONAL BOOKS 


Anatomy of Motion Picture Act 


By Eric Eu.iort, Price 6 shillings. 


** A sound piece of reasoning fully informed, coolly measured, nd 
based upon a knowledge of aesthetics that extends considerably 
farther than that of the ordinary critic of the screen.”—Manchester 
Guardian. 


“One would willingly pay a guinea for Anatomy of Motion Picture 
Art. Mr. Elliott avoids any of the emotional rhetoric which mediocrity 
seems to bring to a consideration of the movies. . . . Nearly every- 
thing he says makes one pause to think.” —The London Mercury. 

Anatomy of Motion Picture Art should be read by all cinema- 
goers. It is a true contribution toward the artistic progress of the film. 


Civilians 


By Bryuer. Price 7 shillings and 6 pence. 


Being an indictment of war and the people who make it, the preface 
gives food for thought: ‘“‘ The characters and incidents in this book 
are not fictitious.’”’ ‘*‘ She is earnest to record, not to create .. . it 
switches swiftly and informingly from one incident or episode to 
another.” —M. anchester Guardian. 


Island 


By KENNETH MacpPHERSON. Price 7 shillings and 6 pence. 
Only a few copies of this book remain. 


Order Form 


Please supply the following book (s) : 
TO POOL ___sPostal order 
RIANT CHATEAU Cheq 3 
-"TERRITET Postage on all books 6d. extra. 


SWITZERLAND 
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BOUND VOLUMES 
Close 
‘ Reference books for the future ”’ 


~ Volume two (Jan.-June), bound in vellum or boards, is still 
obtainable. ‘This is a convenient form in which to have Close Up, 


as it will be a reference book for the future, and single copies are 
- apt to be mislaid, lost or torn. 


Close Up, bond: bs white valtiia, is the ideal book fot a gift or for 
collectors. It is priced at 12 shillings and 6 pence. 


Orange cloth-back board volumes are priced at to shillings. 


Close Up, Vol. 2 will be invaluable in a few years time, containing 
a fund of information, and details which would otherwise be for- 
gotten, as well as beautiful and exclusive photographs from the best 
current films. In twenty years’ time these will be as unique and 


rare as are stills from films produced twenty years ago. Buy Close 
Up now for atte future | | 


Order Form | 
Please supply Close Up, Vol. 2 bound in 


vellum 


board (cloth back) 


AIrDRESS 


Postal Order (Vellum 12/6) 
Cheque 


Postage on all volumes 6d. extra 


Hand this form to your bookseller, or send direct to 


POOL, Riant Chateau, Territet, Switzerland. 
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| 
Modern Books 
| upon a ubjects 
. Ai We are pleased to send lists of books upon any 
ig subject, or by any author, to trace half-remem- 
| mg bered titles, or to search out obscure works. We 
mye have always an excellent stock in the various 
’ branches of general literature. We send books 
RE | to all parts of the world. We repair by hand old | 
| ; i and valued books. We bind books in every style. 
BRE We find books that are out of print. We stock 
fi the best Library Editions of Standard Works. 
my i We obtain books published in any part of the 
on world. We keep a good stock of Foreign Liter- 
By ature, and we havea special room for the Children. 
oa You are invited to explore this old bookshop. 
Hl ie Assistants will be glad to answer questions and 
nT to show you any books. 
| | | _ Booksellers to His Majesty the King 
i 350 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.; 
| ‘3 Telephones : Mayfair 1223, 1224, 1225 
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SPEND LESS 


Have Better Movies 


OW much money have you spent on motion pictures 
since you started the hobby? Ever figure it up? You 
could have saved many dollars of that extra expense 
if you had had expert advice about motion pictures. 
The CINE-MINIATURE is the great all-movie publication 
that helps you know your camera, projector and | AW 
accessories thoroughly—that shows you how to get | 
better movies at less expense. 


: The CINE MINIATURE is just like a complete 
ever-improving education in amateur motion pictures— . 
the twelve big issues that you get for $2°50 would . a 
cost many times as much if they were in book form. ‘ f 
Movie makers everywhere are demanding The CINE- | 
MINIATURE because they know there is no other | | ie 
publication like it. Be a movie expert yourself—have a 
the latest thing in movies at the least expense. i 


See your dealer for single copies at 25c. (1/3); or a : 
send $2*50 (12/-) to the publishers for a year’s subscription. i 


cor 


CINEMATOGRAPHIC PUBLISHERS 
58 West Washington Street, 
Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 
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FROM 
FIFTY 


COUNTRIES 


THE 
WORLD 
COME 


MEMBERS 
TO 


THE 


LEAGUE 
READERS 
TO; 


MOVIE MAKERS 


AMATEUR CINEMA 


The - AMATEUR CINEMA 


‘LEAGUE, the pioneer international 


organization of: cine-amateurs, in- 
yites. your membership at Five 
Dollars a year (same price all over 
the world), which includes MO VIE 
MAKERS monthly. MOVIE 


MAKERS, the leading journal on 


amateur. movie photography, is 
published in English and is read 
everywhere. It supplements the 


technical services of the League to 


amateur cinematographers, . 


Write for information—includin ga copy of MOVIE MA K E RS 


-free—to 


Cinema League NC. 


105 WEST FORTIETH STREET | 


NEW YORK CITY U.S.A. 
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We invite you to subscribe to 


The Film Meteor 


a monthly critical review of motion 
pictures in general 


Edited by WALTER KRON 


It is published in Hollywood, yet it views 
motion pictures, not with the provincial 
mind, but in the cosmopolitan manner. 


Its contents are frank and learned. Our 


sympathies are with the artistic craftsmen 
of motion pictures, entirely. 


For intellectual, stimulating reading, The 
American Film Meteor is unique in the 
‘field of motion picture publications. 


$2.00 a year ? 20 cents a copy 
Canada $2.50 Foreign $3.00 


Send all orders to: 


The American HKilm “Meteor 


974 No. EL CENTRO AVENUE 
HOLLYwoop, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 
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Tel. : Chelmsford 516 


Tel. 


Ilford 2018-9 
ENGLAND 
1928 
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Revue mensuelle illustrée 
de l’esprit contemporain 


Directeur: P.. G, VAN HECKE 


Chaque numéro de VARIETES contient : 
64 reproductions—56 pages de texte—nfombreux dessins. 


des contes, des essais, des poéms, des notes critiques et d’actualité 
sur la littérature, les arts plastiques, le cinéma, le théatre, la mode, 
la musique, la curiosité, etc., par de nombreux collaborateurs 
et 

les chroniques mensuelles réguliéres suivantes : 


Tragédies et divertissements populaires, par .. Pierre Mac Orlan 
Des rues et des carrefours (lettre de Paris), par .. .. Paul Fierens 
Le sentiment critique, par .. .. .. .. -- .. Denis Marion 
La chronique des disques, par «+ «+ Franz Hellens 


et 
Aux soleils de minuit, par .. Albert Valentin 


“VARIETES ” publishes every month a number of reproductions 


from exclusive stills of classic and avant garde films, with criticisms 
by Albert Valentin and Denis Marion. 


Price de l’abonnement pour douze numéros l’an: 
elgas. 
(Demandez un numéro specimen gratuit) 


Direction et Administration: 


BRUXELLES BELGIQUE 
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Editor : K, MACPHERSON 
Assistant Editor : BRYHER 


Published by POOL 
RIANT CHATEAU * ‘TERRITET SWITZERLAND 


LONDON OFFICE: 24 DEVONSHIRE ST., W.C.1 


Contents : 


As Is ; ‘ . KENNETH MACPHERSON 
Film Psychology. . + Dr. HANNs SACHS 

The Cinema in Retrospect . CLirForD Howard 

The Querschnittfilm . . A. Kraszna Krausz 
Réné Clair : ' . JEAN LENAUER 


Lusts of Mankind. .  OSWELL BLAKESTON 
Six Russian Films (contd. 
News Gazette . ; ; ROBERT HERRING 


Litterature et Film . . FREDDY CHEVALLEY 
Comment and Review 


Marc ALLEGRET 


London Correspondent: ROBERT HERRING 
Hollywood Correspondent : CLIFFORD HowarpD 
New York Editor : Symon GOULD 
Berlin Correspondent : A. Kraszna-Krausz 
Geneva Correspondent : F. CHEVALLEY 


Subscription Rates : 
ENGLAND ‘ ; 14 shillings per year 
FRANCE . : . 70 francs per year 
GERMANY ; : 14 marks per year 
AMERICA ‘ ; 3 dollars and 50 cents per year 


Copyright 1928 by Pool 
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